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OF 

RICHARD PATCH 

FOR THE WILFUL MURDER OF 

ISAAC BLIGHT. 



At the Lent Assizes for the County of Surry, holden 
at Kingston, before the Right Honorable Sic 
Archibald Macdonald, Knt. Lord Chief Baron 
of His Majesty's Court of Exchequer; and the 
Honorable John Heath, Esquire, one of the Jus- 
tices of His Majesty's Court of Common Pleas, 
tlie Grand Jury ^ound a Bill of Indictment against 
Richard Patch, for the wilful Murder of Isaac 
Blight. 

The Trial was appointed to take place at the Session 
House, at Newington, on Saturday the 5th of 
April. 

SESSION HOUSE, NEWINGTON, 
Saturday, April 5, 1806. 

Before the Right Honorable Sir Archibald Mac- 
donald, Knt. Lord Chief Baron of His Majesty's 
Court of Exchequer. 

Counsel for the Crown. Counsel for the Priswier. 

Mr. Garrow, Mr. Serjeant B£ST^ 

Mr. Common Serjeant, Mr. Gurney, 

Mr. Const, 

Mk.Pooley. 

Solicitors, Solicitor. 

Mr.C. Humphreys, Messrs. Fletcher and 
Barnard's Inn. Wright, Hyde Street, 

Bloomsbury. 
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The Court being opened, and Richard Patch set 
to the Bar, he was Arraigned on the Indictment, to 
which he pleaded not guilty. Then the Pannel re- 
turned by the High Sheriff was called over, and the 
followigg were sworn 

THE JURY. 

Charles Smith, of Merton. 
Thomas Daley, of Barnes. 
J OHN La YTON, of Putney. 
John Cape, of Putney. 
Isaac Hillier, of Merton. 
Henry Wood, of Putney. 
John Wedge, of Wandsworth, 
Thomas Bartlett, of Merton- 
George Moore, of Putney. 
George Smith, ofPutn^. 
Daniel Langton, of AVandsworth. 
Thomas Chapman, of Putney. 

Mr. KNAPP, tlie Clerk of Arraigns, charged the 
Jury with the Prisoner^ in the usual form^ on the 
following Indictment. 
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THE INDICTMENT. 

Surrey — ^The Jurors for our Lord the King upoq 
their Oath present that Richard Patch late of the 
Parish of Saint Mary Rotherhithe in the County of 
Surrey Labourer not having the Fear of God before 
his Eyes but being moved and seduced by the In- 
stigation of the Devil on the twenty-third Day of 
September in the forty fifth Year of the Reign of oivr 
Sovereign Lord George the Third by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland King Defender of the Faith with Force and 
Arms at the Parish aforesaid in the County aforesaid 
in and upon Isaac Blight in the Peace of God and 
our said Lord the King then and there being felo- 
niously wilfully and of his Malice aforethought did 
make an Assault and that the said Richard Patch 
a certain Pistol of the Value of Five Shillings 
loaded with Gunpowder and a leaden Bullet which 
he the said Richard Patch then and theie had and 
held in his right Hand to at and against the said 
Isaac Blight did then and there feloniously wilfully 
and of his Malice aforethought shoot off and dis- 
charge and that the said Richard Patch with the 
leaden Bullet aforesaid out of the said Pistol so shot 
off* and discharged by him the said Richard Patch as 
aforesaid him the said Isaac Blight in and upon the 
right Side of the Body of him the said Isaac Blight 
did then and there feloniously wilfully and of his 
Malice aforethought strike penetrate and wound giv- 
ing to him the said Isaac Blight then and there by 
such striking penetrating and wounding of him the 
said Isaac Blight with the leaden Bullet aforesaid 
out of the said Pistol so shot off and discharged by 
him fhe said Richard Patch as aforesaid one mortal 
Wound in and upon the right Side of the Body of 
him the said Isaac Blight of the width of one Inch 
and of the Depth of ten Inches of which said mortal 
Wound the said Isaac Blight from the said twenjj^- 
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third Day of September in the Year aforesaid until 
the twenty-fourth Day of same Month of September 
in the same Year at the Parish aforesaid in the Coun- 
ty aforesaid did languish and languishing did live 
on which twenty-fourth Day of September in the 
Year aforesaid the said Isaac Blight at the Parish 
aforesaid in the County aforesaid of the mortal 
Wound aforesaid did die and so the Jurors aforesaid 
upon their Oath aforesaid do say that the said Rich- 
ard Patch him the said Isaac Blight in Manner and 
Form aforesaid feloniously wilfully and of his Malice 
aforethought did kill and murder against the Peace 
of our said Lord the King his Crown and Pignit^ 



Tli£ Indictment was opened 6y Mr. PoOLEY. 
Mr. Garrow, 

« 

May it please your Lordship, 

Gentlemen, I have the honor of attending you in 
order to discharge the duty which belongs to the 
Counsel for the Crown, in stating the circumstances 
of this case. 

Gentlemen, we are engaged in a very awful and 
most important enquiry, whic|i will require your best 
and undivided and particular attention. 

You wilt not expect from me, in opening this case 
to you, that I should enter into any elaborate argu- 
tnent, or endeavour by any subtilty of reasoning, to 
lead you to the conclusion to which I, who have to 
state it to you, must necessarily have arrived, that 
the justice of it will in the result call upon you to 
pronounce the Prisoner guilty; you will attend en- 
tirely to the evidence as it shall be laid before you 
in this place, and you will cpusider what I shall 
have the honor of addressing to you merely as an 
index to that evidence, and intended to assist you 
with the greater facility to pursue it in its details, 
^nd to attend to it with such observations as you . 
will by and by receive upon it from his Lordship. 

Gentlemen, as at this place, and at this time, you 
are somewhat unusually assembled, it may not be 
unfitting, and I hope his Lordship will not consider 
it to be so, if I say a word or two to you upon that 
subject ; I do it the rather because it affords me an 
opportunity, in the name .of the public justice of the 
Country, and I may be jiermitted to add too, in the 
name of the Prisoner, whom I prosecute, to make au 
humble offering of thanks to his Lordship for having 
thus assembled us. We have to lament (I wish I 
could flatter myself that this would be the last time 
in my professional life, that I should have to rndk» 
jgt similar complaint) that upon this melancholy an4 

i^4 
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most important subject, there have been but too 
many details in the public prints. 

The Prisoner would, in the ordinary course of 
justice, have been tried at the Assizes holden by his 
Lordship in a different part of the County from that 
in which you are now assembled. The case had 
excited much curiosity, the indictment was found at 
that Assize, and was there naturally the subject of 
much conversation, and therefore his Lordsliip, in 
that anxious attention which all British Judges pay 
to the security of the subject, has thought it fitter to 
adjourn to this place, and to direct new summonses 
l!o you now for the first time called, to the conside- 
ration of the case, in ovder that, between the public 
and the Prisoner, there may be a fair and satisfactory 
deliverance, and from you I have no doubt that it 
may confidently be expected, and will be received. 
Gentlemen, I take the liberty of saj'^ing one word 
more. — If you have had the misfortune, as but too 
probably you may, to have read, before it could have 
entered into the imagination of any one of you, that 
you would be to pass as a Juryman upon this trial, any 
account of this melancholy transaction; for God's 
sake do your best to dismiss it from your recollec- 
tion, and bring yourselves to the pure consideration 
of the evidence alone. Permit me, too, to observe, that 
prejudice against the person accused is not the only 
mischief to be dreaded from these dangerous and 
most improper and ill-timed publications ; there is 
another, against which I take the liberty of caution- 
ing you, there is danger that with the best intentions 
you may suspect yourselves of an improper bias, 
and because you may have heard something out of 
doors, a distrust of yourselves might lead to a failure 
*to do your duty; you will not, I am persuaded, fall 
into such a fatal impropriety. You will recollect 
the oath you have taken, to make a true deliverance 
Jt)etween the King and the Defendant; you will do 
that by* attending to the evidence, and 1 am sure the 
Public and the Prisoner will iilike have reason to be 
'tetisfied* 
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Gentlemen, I will proceed to state the relative 
situations of the unfortunate deceased, and the Pri- 
soner now accused at your Bar. — I shall endeavour 
to make you acqainted with the situation of the. pre- 
mises in which the deceased resided, and where he 
met his death. — I shall state to you what appears to 
me; but here again, I caution you to reject all I say 
that does not, by the evidence laid before you, meet 
with full confirmation as that evidence goes along. 
No man will accuse me, I am sure, of designedly 
stating one syllable to inflame you, or mislead you, 
but it may happen, that having looked at this case 
with a view to discharge the very anxious duty I am 
now discharging, and which I would fain have reti- 
red from, if I could have done it with propriety, the 
circumstances may have struck me in a light stronger 
than they ought to do.-— You will correct my errors 
— ^you will be most ably and most powerfully assisted 
in making that correction. 

I shall proceed in stating the relative situations 
of these parties, a situation which, if the Defendant 
be guilty of this murder, places him in the condition 
of one of the worst men the history of mankind has 
ever presented us with; as a man who deliberately 
sought the occasion of bringing his best benefactor 
and friend into the toils of mischief, and there with 
determined purpose of destroying him, taking away 
that life which had been for a considerable time spent 
for his benefit. — ^A case which if it is not indeed petit 
treason, is next of kin to that crime. — I believe 
amounting to petit treason. — I shall proceed then to 
give you an account of the premises in which these 
parties resided, and in which this deed was perpe- 
trated, from whence I apprehend that it will result, 
that it is absolute!}? impossible — I say it advisedly, 
it is absolutely impossible that any other hand could 
have occasioned the death of Mr. Blight than the 
hand of the Prisoner at the bar. 

I shall proceed to detail other circumstances to 
you, from whence I apprehend that it will, with aU 
most equal certainty, result, that by his hand JVlr, 
Blight came to his death. 
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I shall be under the necessity of detailing to yoit 
the demeanor, the conduct, and the conversations of 
the Prisonei-, from whence the same result, in my 
humble judgment, seems necessarily to follow; and, 
I shall theti produce to you some circumstances in 
eridence, in which, without suspecting myself of 
being very superstitious, I have persuaded myself 
that I see the directing hand of Providence to arrest 
guilt in its career, and to bring the guilty to punish«> 
ment. 

Gentlemen, the deceased, Mr. Bliglit, lived in the 
neighbourhood of Greeninnd-Dock, where he had» 
for a considerable time, carried on extensively the 
business of a Ship-breaker, which you know consists 
in {kirchasing ships and bre^iking them up in order 
to m^ke a profit of their materials; he had, for a me- 
nial ser>^nt in his family, a sister of the Prisoner 
Patch, and you will find that in the spring of the 
year 1803 (and it will not \)c material for me to bur- 
ilen your recollection with more than two or three 
daites) you will find in the spring of 1803 the Pri- 
soner came to pay a visit to his sister, then a menial 
i^rvant in the family of Mr. Blight. — ^She asked per'-' 
mission for l^r brother to remain there that night, 
vihich was granted, and then he represented himself 
to be a person in very distressed circumstances, who 
hael been under the necessity of leaving the West of 
lu^gland on account of the embarrassment of his af^ 
fairs, and some dispute aboiit tithes, and that he 
would be glad to enter into the meanest employment 
that could produce him a living; and you will find 
that an important fact in this case, when you coipe 
to compare it with someeipcumstances which | shall 
state presently. You will find that he in fact en- 
gaged in the service of Mr. Bliglrt merely for his 
victuals and drink; no salary, no wages, but merely 
working for his victuals and drink; we find him then, 
in the spring of 1803, a considerably distressed man. 

He continued for some time upon tW footing 
%viUi Mr. Blight, and then being, I believe, a valuor 
fele ^servant, by employing himself usefully in tha 
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eoncerns of his master, he agreed to give him in ail* 
dition to the board he had had before, thirty poundj 
a year, by way of salary; he went on for some time 
upon this footing, and at length desiring rather to 
board himself, than to board in the family, his salary 
was raised to an hundred a year. 

We find his hisitory then to be this, that he leavcji 
his home in the spring of 1803, that he is a sort of 
outcast without any means ot subsistence, that at 
length he gets into a situation where, by his hard 
labour, he is earning the sum of a hundred pounds 
per annum. 

You will find that, in the year 1803, Mr. Blight 
became somewhat embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and that it became necessary for him to call his ere* 
ditors together, and to make arrangements with theni 
for the purpose of $ettling his affairs, and there was 
a deed of composition executed, a sort of thing you 
know which takes place frequently, and by which 
the ruins of his affairs were to be divided among his 
creditors, and he to be made a free man. 

You will find the Prisoner afterwards taking a very 
important, share in this transaction, and I believe fur- 
nishing, from that transaction, a clue to that guilt 
which this Indictment imputes to him; probably some 
of you know, that upon these arrangements being 
made, the object is to make an equal distribution of 
the property amongst all the creditors, as the ope*- 
ration of the Bankrupt law is ; so that if all do not 
come in ; but if A, for instance, stands out, and in- 
sists upon payment of his whole debt, it is usually 
provided that the deed shall become void and of n<> 
effect; then the person, of course, becomes possessed 
again of his own property, subject to all its liabilities. 
It appears that one of the creditors of Mr, Blight 
did not consent to this deed, or, which is the same 
thing in effect, perhaps had paid a sum of money 
after the execution of the deed, which did not range 
pnder it, and therefore threw the arrangement into 
f^onfusion ; in consequence of which, in an evil houp, 
)( occurred to Mr. Blight, that it was necessary tq 
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protect himself against this creditor, wIk> thus might 
become importunate ; and he di4 that which those 
\vho survive him, and are interested m his fate, have 
reason to lament, he executed an instrument con- 
veying his property to the Prisoner at the Bar, his 
bosom friend. 

There was an appearance of a transfer of all that 
property to tlie Prisoner for a nominal consideration 
of 2065/. 4s. you will find that circumstance is of 
considerable importance in the consideration of this 
cause. The manner in which that scheme was carried 
into execution was, by enumerating the property sup- 
posed to be transferred, in a bill of parcels, a receipt 
for the supposed consideration-money, and inas- 
knuch as he had applied to the City for a renewal of 
his lea^e in his own name, a letter to Patch stating 
that that lease would be to be obtained for his be- 
nefit, though the petition had been put in in the 
name of Blighty — this was, I thinks in the month 
of July, 1805. 

Gentlemen, some time after this, the family of 
JMr. Blight went into the country, to Margate, and 
he was about to follow them, but before he went there 
he entered into a new agreement with the Prisoner;-— 
you observe that the one I stated before was merely 
colorable between them, to appear or not to appear, 
as the pressure of creditors might come upon Mr. 
Blight, to be withdrawn altogether, if there should 
be no such pressure : (in plain English) to defraud 
the creditors, and protect the property of Blight. — 
But, in the month of August, he entered into a new 
agreement with the Prisoner, which will be of the last 
importance for you to recollect, in which it was sti- 
pulated that Mr. Blight should retire nominally from 
the conduct of the business, that the Prisoner should 
conduct it ; but it was to be done upon these terms : 
Blight to be interested in two-thirds of the profits of 
the trade, the Prisoner being interested in the re- 
maining one-third ; and for this the Prisoner was to 
pay the sum of 1250L — Now, Gentlemen, it vi^ill have 
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oc<inrred to" you, probably, that this^was likely^ to 1* 
a difiicult thing to obtain of a man of \i'hom I have 
given the account which you have heard: he k 
in the Spring of 1 803, a man without means ; he then 
works for some time for his board, — then for thirty- 
pounds a year in addition to his board, from which 
it is not to be imagined much could be saved; — at 
length he boards hin^elf, and has a remuneratioii 
of a hundred a year for his labour ; it is difficult 
to conceive how, at this time, out of any funds 
with which we are acquainted, he could be able t(% 
pay a consideration of 1950/. — but he certainly did 
pay to Mr. Blight the sum of 250/. part of that 
1250/. — and which, probably, he might have got 
together since the ruin of his fortune in the Wart, 
leaving a sum due to Blight of 1000/. — ^It became 
necessary, however, that as only 250/. was paid, 
some security should be given to the man who was 
-giving up this beneficial interest in his trade, and 
the Prisoner gave to him that, which, upon Mr. 
Blight and his Banker, he passed as avaluablesecurity, 
"was in the shape of a draft upon a person of the 
name of Goom, payable for 1000/. — ^which draft 
would become payable according to the time of its 
-date, the 16th of September. 

Now the representation that th6 Prisoner gave 
on that subject was, that he had sold an estate in 
the West, that he had received the consideration- 
money on it, and that he had lent it to Mr. Groom — 
when that was first stated to Mr. Blight, he remon- 
'strated, and said it was odd he should have thus 
glued up the money — meaning thus have locked up 
the money which it was important for them to have 
in the trade, but the thing was done, and could not 
'l>e avoided; therefore, the payment to Blight of a 
thousand pounds stood upon the security of a draft 
drawn by the Prisoner upon Goom, which would fcfe 
demandable on the 16th of September. 

Gentlemen, when the I6th of September arrived, 
the Prisoner represented to the Bankers, that Gooai 
was not in a condition to take this up when it should 
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t>« Aatti ktiA he withdrew it, snbstttutiitg another 
draft of his own upon Goom, for 1000/. demandable 
upon the 20th day of that S^pteniber^ 

We come now to a date most closely and inti^ 
matety connected with the main object of our en*^ 
quiry. — Upon Thursday the 19th day of ^ptember, 
Mr. Blight left his home in order to visit his wife^ 
then at Margate ; he had proposed to make some 
short stay there ; the important concerns in which he 
was engaged, as they respected his property, were 
the payment of this draftof 1000/. from Goom, which 
he had reason to expect would take place upon the 
40th of September, the day after he left Loudon; of 
coui'ise, the day after he would have arrived at 
Margate. 

It will be material to see how the Prisoner was 
engaged at this time; he accompanied his friend as 
far as Deptford, on his journey to Margate, and 
then he presented himself to his Bankers, represent- 
ing to them that Goom would not be in a condition 
to/ace (as his expression was) the draft upon the 20th ; 
but that he had got from him a note which satisfied 
him, and therefore the Bankers were not to present 
that draft of 1000/. upon Mr. Goom. The Ban-* 
kers you know were the mere creatures and instru* 
nients of the parties, and as they were desired not 
to present the draft, of course it would not be pre-^ 
sented. 

Now, this 19th is a day of vast importance in the 
melancholy scene which you are called upon to con- 
template; the Prisoner is now leftat home in the house 
of Blight, with no other person in that house but a 
female servant, a woman of the name of Kitchener; 
and you will find that the family usually spent their 
evenings in what I shall call the front parlor of the 
bouse, by which I mean to be understood, the parlor 
fronting the Thames. The Prisoner was alone, and 
at about eight o'clock in the evening he desired the 
servant, Kitchener, to go out and bring him in six- 
pennyworth of oysters for his supper. I take it for 
granted that she had npt far to go^ but before she 



returned, this circumstance had happened, that 
cither a gun or musket-ball had been iired through 
the shutter of the window of that front parlor ia 
i^hich the Prisoner was sitting, and in which the 
family ordinarily sat. Upon this happening, as he 
represents it, he immediately jumped up in a state of 
considerable alarm, and went out upon the wliar^ 
which you will understand better when I turn to this 
model, and describe the situation of the premises^ 
which I will not do at present, lest I should disturb 
your attention from the narrative j he went out and 
looked about, and could find nobody there ; he went 
to the gate, and there did find a man and his wife^ 
who will be called as wntnesse«. 

I charge. Gentlemen, and I undertake to satisfy 
you that that shot, thus fired upon the 19th, wa^ not 
the shot of any enemy to any person in that house > 
but was fired by the rrisoner at the bar, for the pur- 
pose of bringing about that catastrophe, which, in 
the manner I proceed to state to you, he immediately 
set about to accomplish; I say, that it was not £ red 
by any enemy to any person in that house, I 
have seen the place — but, I shall give you evidence 
upon the subject, and I shall demonstrate to you by 
that evidence, that it was impossible it should have 
been ^n hostile firing; for in the front of that room 
there is a wharf upon which the timber of the ships, 
when they have been broken up, are placed; there is a 
considerable depth of wharf, so that the only way in 
which any person could have fired at that window, 
must have been either by standing upon the wharf, 
and so firing, or from some other direction; now we 
will see first, whether any enemy could have fired it 
from the wharf; the Prisoner is sitting in the rooix^ 
be instantly quits it, and goes out to search for the 
person who has. fired that pistol; he finds no one* 
ftnd he comes then to the gate of the wharf — ^the part 
only by which any person could possibly have es- 
caped, and there he finds a man, who will tell you, 
that he neither saw any man running, walking, or as 
* be put it, climbing over the pales; that be did hear 
a report of a pistol^ and he will prove that it was 
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thfipossible ffom the premises of Blight for any pcJf* 
son, who had discharged thatpistolj to have escaped 
without his observation. 

Gentlemen^ I have stated that it was impossible 
for any body to escape from the premises over the 
paling, but you may say, why not over the wharfi 
end by the river? K)r this reason, that I will prove 
to you, that, at that time it was low water, and there 
was a deep mud into which any body would have sunk 
to suffocation if he had endeavoured to escape there; 
that in any other direction in which any body could 
have fired at that window, there was a large crane, 
and other objects, that would have intercepted hid 
aim, and that above all, from the manner in which 
the ball has entered, close to the lower part of the 
shutter, it is evident that it was discharged close to 
that shutter — ^that it has rested upon the rail of the 
shutter, perforated th*e outside shutter, gone through 
close at the bottom of the sash, and broken the Vene- 
tian blind, and so gone in; but we shall come to see 
presently, from the conduct of the Prisoner, whether 
he or any body else did this. 

But, it may be said, might not this be fired from 
the river? i say, no. First, because the water wag 
low ; in the next place, that the elevation from the 
mud, if any body had stood there, is such, that it 
was impossible for any person to have discharged a 
pistol from that situation, the ball from which could 
have found its way to this shutter, for it must have 
gone in an elevated direction, so as to have reached 
some much higher part of the house; you will judge, 
from the conduct of the Prisoner on the occasion, 
whether it was a shot fired by some other person, or 
by the Piisoner himself, in furtherance of that plan 
which this Prosecution charges upon him. As soon 
©s he went forth out of the premises of Mr. Blight 
an alarrn was given, a near neighbour, a publican of 
the name of Frost, came in; the question was, what 
does all this mean, what is the object of it, whilst $, 
man is sitting alone in his house, in a room in which 
the family had been accustomed to sit, a pistol shot 
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fired into that room must mean malicious mischief 
Then any person who had brought himself up totIir# 
perpetration of this malicious mischief, and has made 
one unsuccessful attempt to accomplish his purpose, 
will probably follow up that object. Now, in Courts 
of Justice, we must reason according to the common 
eonduct of mankind; we must form our conclusions 
from circumstances. To God alone are known the 
secrets of the heart: we can only judge of them, we 
can only decide on the conduct of men upon trial, by 
what we see and know of the ordinary conduct of 
the rest of mankind. Upon this story being stated^ 
the neighbours naturally offer their assistance to pro- 
tect the person who has thus been put into peril: 
thev first offer to continue with the Prisoner that 
liight? " No," he says, "they won't come again to 
night.'* Well, but wliy not guard against the p03sji- 
bility of that? No, no; they won't come again to 
^ight. Well, but if you are to remain in the house 
alone, it were well to be guarded, to be prepared 
against the possibility of a repetition of the attack, 
liaise you any means of defence? Yes; I have pis- 
tols : but have no ammunition. Well, 1 will furnish 
you with ammunition? No; I don't want any to 
protect me, or means, to protect myself. I shall go 
home, and go to bed. And home he goes, and to 
bed. This, you observe, is the 19th of September. 
On the next day he writes to his partner, Mr. 
Blight, at Margate, and he gives an account of this 
most extraordinary and alarming transaction ; and 
he says, he hopes it may turn out to have beea 
accidental, that for himself he knows no person that 
can have any animosity against him — that he wishes 
to know for whom this had been intended, whether 
himself or Mr. Blight, and wishes for his counsel 
upon that subject; and he concludes his letter in. 
language you may consider somewhat remarkable 
— " 1 shall be happy to receive a few lines from you, 
ifut much more to see you, as you are the only friend I 
have to consult with," — 
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Gentlemen, T fi^r one have not discovered the niv 
cessity of this call of Mr. Blight immediately from 
Mar«rate— I admit it was extremely fit that there 
should be measures of caution taken-— I admit that 
an instant application ta the Police would have beeo 
extremely judicious under those circumstances, and 
that ta communicate the circumstance to Mr. Blight 
was extremely natural ; but I do not see the r>ecessity 
of thus, bringing his partner up to I^ntlan ; — thiss 
letter is not very short, it is not confined to a few 
lines; ainl considering the anxiety which the Pri- 
soner kne%T \h\ Blight felt on the wibject of tlie 
payment of the 1000/. one should liave expected^ 
that there wo^iW have been in some part of it a nota 
bene, either Goom Ivis taken up his note which yoa 
expected to be taken up this clay, or he is not in aF 
eondition to take it up, but has giten me some secu- 
rity which you will think sufficient; this letter, how- 
ever, is absolutely silent upon the subj.ect of Goom'* 
money. — Mr. Blight receives this at Margate, and 
without loss of time comes to London, where he ar- 
rives on. Monday, the Q3d of September. 

The first object of enquiry when he came, I take 
for granted was into the circumstances of this firing 
on the preceding Thursday, but it does not appear 
to have been consulered by any of the parties to be* 
of so much importance a!*to induce them to^^take any 
precautionary ste|)s upon it. 

Tlienext object of enquiry of Mr. Blight, T believe, 
was as to the payment of this 1000/. about which he' 
had been for some time un^sy, and the Prisoner, yo« 
will find, certaii]4y did not communicate to* him that 
which he bad done immediately upon his leaving 
tou n, namely, that he harf fbrbvd the banker's pre- 
senting the draft upon the 20tlH asd stated, that he 
hud another satisfactory security ki ^substitution for 
it;— if any thing was to be communicated to Mr* 
Blight, that was a natural thing to commviniicrate; 
hut, upon the contrary, he led Blight to believe that 
the money was not only perfectly safe, but iorth-* 
cuuiing, aiid as I shall prove, and you will find it 
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extremely important, because you will find the Pri* 
soner expressly denying that any such circumstance 
took place; you will find the Prisoner took a jour* 
liey to London for the express purpose of procur* 
ing that money, with a positive peremptory inhibi- 
tion from his partner against returning till it should 
be procured; he returned in the afternoon, and what 
passed between them it is not in my power to state ; 
the day passed on till evening, they drank tea toge- 
ther ; it was then proposed, they should have some 
grog — they were each taking their glass of grog 
till about eight in the evening. 

I have stated that the family usually spent their 
evenings in the front parlor, into the window of 
which front parlor the first shot on Thursday the 19th 
was fired; they, the Prisoner and the deceased, for 
the first time passed their evening in the back par- 
lor; upon that Monday, in that back parlor, by 
somebody, Mr. BI ight was shot and murdered. — Now, 
it appears to me, that with all attention to the chaste 
and proper discharge of my duty, and I do assure 
you I am most anxious so to conduct myj^elf, I should 
neglect that duty, if I did not here enquire, what 
would have been the conduct of anv bodv who had 
intended a fatal blow, either to the Prisoner or to Mr. 
Blight? but from what has happened we must un- 
<ierstand it to be Mr. Blight — if any body who had 
made that attack upon Thursday had intended to 
repeat it on the Monday, where would that per- 
son, acquainted WMth the habits of this family, 
have found himself, in order to accomplish his pur- 
pose and perpetrate the crime: — ^}'ou are, I pre- 
sume, ready to answer, certainly in the front parlor, 
in which the family always sat, and were naturally 
to be found. — But, on this evening, they were sit- 
ting in tlie back parlor ; and at eight o 'clock you 
will find the Prisoner Patch quitting that back par- 
lor in which he had thus been sitting with his friend, 
who had been travelling all night, who was drowsy, 
luid had been drinking grog, quitting him and going 
to the maid servant in the kitchen close adjoining. 
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«nd there asking her for the key of the comitfn)(«i^ 
house, and for a candle, stating that he was disor- 
dered in his^ bowels, and that it was necessjury for 
him immediately to go- ta the necessary. You wiB 
not forget, fci: a reason I shall state presently, that 
he made that declaraticm; it is a thing that does^ 
not ordinarily occnr to proclaim those necessities, 
particularty to persoois of the otheu sex, but you will 
find that decteratioii to be a circumstance not un- 
important iii the co«sideyation of this* case; — he 
goes out, therelbFe, of this kitchen with a candle 
in his hand — he passes the door of the room inr 
which Blight is sitting, that door he leaves open, he 
goes to the street-door> which he opens, and leaves 
it open, he opens tlie gate in the front of the street- 
door, he turns round to the counting-house, the door 
of which he unlocks and passes on tat he privy through . 
the counting-house, and, according to the testimony 
of Kitcliener, he raps tlie door of that privy hard, 
which of itself does not fall to hard, but he raps the door 
of that privy hard, and, as she described, she instantly 
saw the ILash of a pistol at the door of the parlor where 
her master was sitting, and before she could reach the 
dresser, which, according to my recollection of dis- 
tance, is rather further than from me to the Prisoner,* 
her master came into tl^ kitchen, rested upon the 
dresser, and stated himself to be a dead man, putting 
his hand upon the wound which had been, in the 
time I have mentioned, inflicted upon him ; — the 
maid-servant rushes forward, and finds the street- 
door and the gate open^ and she immediately does 
that which instinct, I think, under such circumstan- 
ces, suggests, she shuts that street-door to, it went 
upon a spring lock, and by the time she has got it 
to, the Prisoner at the bar is knocking loudly for 
admission at that door. ^ 

Now, Gentlemen, the omy difficulty that I haveseen? 
in this case, if it deserves the name of one, is that which 
grows out of the representation I have now given of 
Kitchener, as to timeybecaMse she says that having heard 
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*he Prisoner slam the door of the privy, she inslixntly 
saw the flash at the door of the pai'lor, and if you are 
to take that representation to be literally correct, and 
to mean what you and 1 should mean by instantly^ if 
the door of this Court was to be thrown to, and I at 
4he same kistant should level a ptstol at you, ^ be 
sure the thing is impossible; but may I not,^ven in 
a criminal case of this high importance, ask yoH v^^he- 
theryour own constant and hourly experieace does 
not teach you, that in the nK)st tranquil reasons, but 
above all in seasons of alarm, if yoii were called up- 
on to reco41ec^ wfeen such a thing succeeded another, 
thing, is there any circumstance which we describe 
or measure so ill, and with so little certainty and 
irecision, as time ? — do not you hear persons of the 
iighest respectability differing even as to hours in 
their narration of the same transaction ? this must 
\>e familiar to us all ; if any man will ask himself 
of any occurrence that has happened to him, take it 
in sickness or health, in times of business or plea- 
sure, take it in any of the ordinary transactions ot life, 
and it is one of those things about which there is the 
greatest diflSculty : If indeed there were nothing else 
in the cause but this — to be sure you would give 
great weight to the expression coming from the iwit- 
ness, that she saw the thing at a time at which I, £or 
Ihe prosecution, admit, takeia in the strict letter of 
the expression, is impossible, because the same per- 
son could not be ^t the privy and the parlor-door 
^t precisely the same mon>ent ; what I €tate is, that 
the Pjrisonex either went to the privy, or had the 
appearance xxf goiiig tliere, n^staady returned and 
f^hot th.e deceased, und then went out for the purpose 
which I shall .state presently, €md returned to the 
door the instant the girl ha4 shut it. 

You wilj not forget the state of the tide as I de- 
scribed it to you ; you will he so good as now to learcu 
that in the front of the house there is a paved court 
^enclosed by paiisadoes and a gate; in the front of 
that ther J la a wharf, upon which there is not common 
:«treet diit, but that sort of soil which will, in tiie 
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course of this trial; turn out to be not unimportant, tlief 
dirt arising fromthebreakingupof ships; you will by 
and by see the importance of that observation ; upon 
the door being opened, the Prisoner came into the 
house, and flew immediately to the assistance of Mr^ 
Blight; there was an interchange o( alTectionate 
expressions between them, and a desire, on the part 
of the Prisoner, that assistance might be immedi- 
ately fetched, and you will find the servant got out 
of the kitchen window, and went to Frost's, who had 
been there the precedingnight ; he came immediately, 
and will describe the state in which he found him. 
I take the liberty of saying, that my view of 
this cause is, that tite evidence will exclude the pos^ 
sibility of any other person than the Prisoner having 
committed this horrid act ; this is my first position ; 
and I will tell you upon what it stands, the gates of 
the yard were close shut and fastened; the small 
gate was close shut, the state of the tide was such 
that nobody could have escaped that way, and to 
put it out of all doubt, there were, most providen-* 
tially, within view of all those parts from Which 
any stranger who had found access to the house 
of Mr. Blight and shot him could have escaped 
by land ; I mean in contradistinction to their es-r 
cape by water over the wharf; there were, I say, 
assembled aeveral persons, who will be called aa 
witnesses, o,ne of them bearing a lighted link, who 
will tell you, with absolute certainty, tliat in tact no 
person di4 escape that way-r-could they, then, escape 
any other way? No, for the reasons which I have 
already stated, that if they had attempt to escape 
by the wharf, they would have had the chance of 
breaking their necks by the height they must neces- 
sarily jump, or of being suffocated in the mud into 
which they must immediately sink; therefore, my 
position is, that this is the only hand by which tiie 
inurder could have been perpetrated. 

* Now, Gentlemen, to see whether there are not 
circumstances to induce a belief that the Prisoner 
did perpetrate the murder^ ^e find him in a situutiqi^ 



SpL wbichj if he had the guilty pnrpase, be might 
with ease accompliisrh it. He has hi^ friend sitting 
iDOw in a state approaching towards sleep; he goes 
for a real ,or for a pretended purpose from him; he 
absents himself long enough certainly to go to the 
counting-house^ if in that couuting-houfie there was 
an instrument of death, aad that time enough to re- 
turn back again into the house. Give me leave to 
ask, what would have been the conduct of an inno* 
icent man, placed as the Frisoner was, in relation to 
Mr. Blight, upon the evening of Monday the 23d 
of September, if he had occasion to leave him for a 
single moment? If he was persuaded that his life 
was in danger, he well knew how the fact was ; his 
conscience could inform him whether the shot of the 
preceding Thursday was the shot of an hostile hand 
or his own. If he was really impressed with an opi- 
nion that Mr. Blight's life wa;6 aimed ai (for lie dis- 
<jlaims any suspicion that any body means to attack 
Jiis ownj, would he have left his friend in the circum- 
4>tances that I have stated? Would he have left hin;i 
with the door of that parlor open in w.hich he was 
then composing himself to sleep? Would he have 
passed through that street-door in order to go upon 
Jiis own necessary occasion without pulling it after tum? 
For the spring lock, without any effort of his, would 
have shut it. Would he have passed with his key to 
the counting-house, and thea on to this place,* shut* 
:iting that counting-house door after him ; and, xibove 
^11 when he hea^d the alajrm of the pistol-shot, woul4 
he have heeft found in the place in which the evi- 
jdence fmds him? If I have excluded evey othejr h^and ; 
Jf I Jia^e sJiewn you the probability that U)e Prisoner 
M^as the guilty hand, you will ask me another ques- 
tion. You will ask me, w^at wasy or what could be 
the motive for jA deed of such complicated atrocity? 
ijrenerally i^pe^king, Qentlemen, when that question 
is put to a prosecutor's counsel, he has. but an unsa- 
tisfactory answer to give. 'JT^ere i,s no motive that 
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can be adequate to make its impression upon a virtir 
ous and good miDd to occasion the death of one of 
his fellow-creatures. We must search into other 
causes for motives than into the causes which spring 
out of virtue and morality ; but we do know, that 
those causes are to be found in the bad and corrupt 

f)assions of the human heart ; that envy, jealousy, 
ong-conceived hatred; above all. Gentlemen, I am 
afraid the love of inordinate gain^ which can be ob- 
tained only by putting another to death, are found 
in the history of the depravity of the human heart, 
to be causes that produce these dreadful events. I 
shall shew that these causes, up to a most alarm<> 
ing degree, were certainly operating upon the Pri- 
soner at the bar. I shall shew, by his declarations 
previous, I shall shew by his declarations^subsequent 
to the murder, that there is not only the utmost pro- 
bability, but that the circumstances almost exclude 
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the possibility, of charity hanging a doubt upon it 
that he did the deed; and that he did it for the causes 
which I have stated to you. 

Gentlemen, let us look at the pecuniar}' concernsi 
of this gentleman; and let us see how the Prisoner 
conducts himself upon them; but before I come tq 
that, it may be proper to proceed a little more in 
the detail of the narrative of the transaction. I have 
said, that in my judgment there is no other hand that 
could have done this. Well, but is there any body 
else upon whom any suspicion has fallen ? Yes, there 
is; and we shall see who has created that suspicion. 
Is there any man whom the common acquaintances of 
that man, and Mr. Blight, can point out as a man 
likely to do this? I remember a case, a very re- 
markable one, wliich I am sure his Lordship vvill re- 
collect; and probably you may have heard of the 
case of a man of the name of Bcnstced, prose- 
cuted at Bur}^ who had long h^d ^ grudge witli a 
neighbouring farmer; he had impounded his cow, 
and when the man went to feed his cow, he set a boy, 
who was half an idiot, with a gim, when. that man 
came to feed his cow, to shoot and destroy him ; this 
proceeding from malice, an old grudge: Show mo 
come man that had a grudge against Mr. Blighty anc^ 
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then I will look about, and see what account that man 
can give of himself at the time this murder was 
committed. 

You will find that one of the most intelligent per^ 
sons with whom I have the honor to be acquainted, 
to speak of whom in his peculiar profession is to 
name excellence in that profession, I mean Mr. 
Astley Cooper, was called upon to attend Mr. Blight 
in consequence of the wound which he had received, 
and he did that which was natural for every body to 
do, but which it was abundantly the duty of the prw 
soner to do, to look about to enquire who could have 
done this, to search bis own recollection, and enquire 
of others, upon whom the suspicion might fall, and 
trace that suspicion home. Mr. Cooper asked Mr, 
' Blight, is there any body that you suspect? now, 
iCientlemen, I entreat your attention to this circum- 
stance; the enquiry is made by Mr, Cooper> in the 
presence of the Prisoner; the deceased is asked. Is 
there any body that you suspect? the good man 
himself has a mind free from all suspicion, the last 
man in the world upon whom his suspicions could 
have fallen certainly was the Prisoner; he had, ia* 
deed, no suspicion of him, nor of any body dse, but 
his answer to the interrogatory of Mr. Cooper was 
this, " Mr. Patch has mentioned to me that there is 
reason to suspect one Webster." — Mr. Patch teljs 
me, there is reason to suspect one Webstcr-r-Upon 
what ground does Mr. Patch suspect one Webster? 
bow has he followed up his suspicion? what has he 
done? — has he desired any body to go and see whe-r 
tlier Webster was at home? — has he desired any body 
to find out his haunts to enquire about him? — what, 
again, is the ground upon which his suspicion rests? 
Mr. Cooper, upon hearing this, naturally says, aif^ 
dressing himself to the Prisoner, ^' Who is this Web- 
ster? *' oh, a man who is suspected of having stolen 
Mr. Blight's planks, and whose son has absconded. 
Now, if the surrounding circumstances of a transr 
action will lead the world to look to me as the per- 
, petrator of a deed of guilt, I shall best protect mjf- 
fplf by getting rid of that suspicion, by giving it 4 
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different direction, and turning it to another. — Let 
me^ see, then, whether this is a bona fide suspicion 
of the Defendant, whether he did really suspect 
Webster, whether liehml any ground upon uhicb to 
suspect him, or whether he did not know that it wai 
a groundless assertion, made only to divert Mr. 
Blight's mind from his real murderer. One should 
have thought that however painful and distressing to 
the m,ind of a dyin^ friend to entertain a suspicion 
which would attach the crime of base black ingrati* 
tude, of an inhuman unnatural attempt against his 
life, to be executed by deliberate and most determi? 
ned unheard-of contrivance and artifices, to one who 
|iad been living under his roof and protection, and 
deriving all his benefits from his generous friendship; 
I say, however painful such a suspicion must have 
been, and however reluctant the human mind would 
naturally be to give it reception, yet if Mr. Blight 
had been left coolly todeliborateupon all the extras 
ordinary circumstances of his most calamitous cascj 
|t was next to impossible that a suspicion should not 
have glanced at the person now accu(>ed as his 
murderer. 

It was therefore well to disccard all that suspicion, or 
to prevent its arising in the mind of the deceased, by 
giving it another direction, and the Prisoner gives it n. 
direction to Webster j then you will take it for gantr 
(cd that he gave some infor^nation to the magistrates 
against Wi?bster, that he put the Police in activity 
against Webster; he tells Mr. Cooper not only that 
he is suspected by him, because he has stolen some 
pf Mr. Blight's deals, he tells him his house has been 
/searched; that generates resentment; and above all, 
to confirm the ii;uspicion, his son has absconded*-^ 
who told him so? I will prove that there is not the 
Jeast foundation, in fact, for the assertion; I will 
.pi'ove that Webster was not the murderer, by shew* 
jng where he was, and fully accounting for his time j 
I will prove that his son never did abscond, and that 
therefore the Prisoner never could have believed that 
\ie.did i he had, in fact, left I^oudon some time before^ 
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afid did aot return until some time ^iler Mr. Blight^s 
death. 

, Well, but is there any body else to be suspected ? 
Yes, a man of the name of Clarke, and upon what 
ground ? why, forsooth, because M r.Biight had a great 
quarrel with him about building a wharf; did the 
Prisoner cause information to be made against Clarke? 
did he put the law in motion, or do any of thosq 
things which the friend of a person who has been 
murdoied would be prompt to do, to bring his mur* 
derer to condign punishment ? None of ibis, and I 
jihall, with respect to Clarke, though it does not ap- 
pear to be necessary, I shall prove to your entire 
satisfaction that these persons, Webster and Clarke, 
were certainly not guilty of the murder. 

We come now. Gentlemen, to consider a little the 
C^onduct ofthe Prisoner afterwards, and here, too, 
observe the motive I attribute to him. — You ask me 
what it is? I answer, it was to possess himself of the 
business of Mr. Blight, either entirely, for that ap% 
pears sometimes to have been his object, or at least 
of one-third of it, without paying the remainder of 
the consideration, and of this, I think, out of his own 
inouth, I shall satisfy you beyond the possibility of 
doubt; then if the rest of the world bad no motive— * 
if the rest of the world are excluded from the oppor* 
iunity— rif this man has ajl the opportunity, and 
juore than enough of motive to act upon a corrupt 
inind — have you not evidence isuflicient to enable 

you to arrive at the qonglusipn P-^ 1 have muct^ 

inore for you to consider, when you have discusse4 
these in your miqds-^you will recollect I stated that 
1000/. remains still unpaid — that it stood upon ^ 
draft demandable upon the 20tl| of September, 
iu substitution for the i6th, that the draft of the 20ti\ 
jjs withdrawn by a letter written by the Prisoner tq 
the Bankers, stating that Goom was not able tq 
face this, but that he had given him a security as an 
equivalent, with which he is satisfied. — Well, then^ 
\ie owes Mr. Blight 1000/. and promises to pay hui\ 
yiy ^ ^raift upon Qoom. What is his righft to c^aw 



wpon Goom ? — whr, that he hnd sold his efJtate, re» 
ceived the purchase-money, and lent it to Goom. 

Gentlemen, innocence and truth are always con- 
sistent ; they do not go into any devious paths to 
fetch something that is not true, because the truth 
always serves them best. — Now, is there one word of 
truth m this representation ? had he received 1000/. 
as the produce of his estate ? — I say no — if he had> 
we shall bear tlie evidence: had he lent 1000/. to 
Goom ? had he drawn upon Goom with his know* 
ledge and permission ? had Goom toJd him that he 
could not take up the draft due upon the l€th ? had 
be, at Goom's request, renewed it, payable upon the 
20th ? had he then learned from Goom, that he could 
not face it upon the 20th ? had he, by Goom's de» 
fiire, forbid the bankers to present it ? had he, from 
Goom, received any other security with which he 
yvsis satisfied so as to ju5tify the representation he 
had made ? — No, not one word of truth in the whole 
of this representation; on the contrary, he had never 
lent Goom any thing, he had never had any com- 
munication with Goom upon any subject, he had 
not communicated to him that he had drawn upon 
him, he had not called upon him to pay that which 
he had no right to draw for, he had not learned from 
him that he could not face that, which by law he was 
not called upon to face ; Goom had not given him 
any security in lieu of that ; on the contrary, you will 
find Goom w as acquainted indeed with the brother 
of the Prisoner, but for many jeans past had not 
had any intercourse or pommuaication whatever with 
the Prisoner — Well, but if this is all false, why all 
this invention ? why, it was to lock into a state of 
security the unfortunate man who was the subject 
of his machinations, and to make him believe that 
the remaining 1000/. should be paid also : — but after 
the death of this gentleman, how does this Prisoner 
represent the transactioix ? Mrs. Blight is fetched 
up to town by the Assistant of the Surgeon^ with 
considerable expedition ; she knew the anxiety of her 
jhusbaud upon the suljject of the 1000/. remaining 



Aie to him : she "knew that his anxiety was increased! 
upon his receiving the letter upon the 20th, which 
was silent upon the suhject of that 1000/. — She knew 
that one of the main objects of his visit to London 
was to procure this money to be paid, about which 
he had now become somewhat alarmed ; and there- 
fore, when she came to London, she asked the Pri- 
soner, has that money, which gave my husband so 
much uneasiness in his later hours, been paid ? — 
What is the answer of the Prisoner ? He tells the wife 
that that sum of 1000/. has been paid, and that Goom 
had promised to come to breakfast with Mr. Blight 
on the morning of the Tuesday, at eight o'clock, and 
came within five minutes after the time appointed* 
Had this money been paid ? — No, it had not. — Had 
it ever been demandable ? — No.-^^ouhl the payment 
of it at any time have been inforced? — ^No. — Waa 
there any such transaction as a rear transaction ? — 
No. — Must the Prisoner have known this i — ^I an- 
swer, yes. — Why, then, did he misrepresent the fact ? 
— Why, but that he might possess himself of the 
property of the man he had murdered, and tell the 
world that he had paid the consideration. 

But this is not all — this would have entitled hini 
to one-third only of the property and profits in the 
trade, under the articles of the 31st ot August, 1805; 
but when Mr. Blight was now removed from this 
scene, the Prisoner ap])ears to have had another 
purpose, and to have intended to possess himself of 
ally — ^and here you will find most important obser-^^ 
vations indeed, growing out of that never-to-be 
suspected and most satisfactory source ^ — ^what the 
Prisoner himself says, what lie says deliberately, what 
he says upon consideration, what he says upon being 
Warned, what he says, knowing that his dearest inter- 
ests are at stake ; and when, unless he chuses to speak, 
he might be silent: I spoke of three papers, a bill of 
parcels enumerating the property, a receipt import- 
ing a receipt from Mr. Blight, for 2065/. As. the con- 
sideration for that bill of parcels 3 and there was» ia 
cooseqaeuce of a petition presented to the City for 



t renewal of ihe tease^ a letter written Frotn Mr. Blight to 
Patch, stating, that petition has goi)e in my name, but 
the lease will be renewed in yow's. These papers, at 
the time they were framed, were deposited with Miu 
Blight. After she arrived in town, and when her bus* 
band was dead, she found them in his dressing-room, iit 
a tin case, as they had been delivered into her posses* 
sion : they had been delivered to her expressly to be by 
ber kept for a double purpose, as I slated before, thai 
of either being withdrawn from view or presented to 
view, as. the exigencies of Mr. Blight's affairs might 
render expedient. If his creditors came upon him^ 
then they might be presented, in order to keep up the 
appearance of all his effects being the properly of the 
Prisoner at the bar; and if the creditors did not come 
upon him, then they might be thrown into the fire. 

The Prisoner was examined before the Coroner upon 
the death of Mr. Blight ; what be said there I shall not 
presume to state, because his Lordihip will, I appre- 
hend, be of opinion that I could not regularly read it, 
inasmuch as it was taken upon oath. I shall therefore 
pass over that which passed before the Coroner, as I 
cannot make it evidence; but upon his return from 
the Coroner, the Prisoner stated to Mrs. Blight, that it 
would be necessary for him to be put into possession 
of those papers which her husband had fotmcrly exe- 
cuted, and delivered to her to keep, and he gave this 
reason for it, that he had been examined before the 
Coroner, touching that property, and had stated that it 
all belonged to him. Stated it all belonged to him!— 
Is that true? Had he every thing that had belonged to the 
deceased? — (You will find in the course of the evidence, 
I believe, that he stated, to one of the witnesses, that the 
remains of a ship, called the Carnatic, and even the fur- 
niture of the house, to the value of SiJTl. was his; upon 
which the witness observed, that it was singular that 
Mrs. Blight should have parted with all her furniture). 
But he says, I have stated to the Coroner, that all this 
is my property; and therefore— What? Therefore! must, 
have my title deeds ; I shall be questioned about this 
again. What title deeds are there about this property ? 
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Why nane which accompany a legal transaction; which 
you, Gcmlemcn, know, as to moveable property, is usu- 
ally transferred by a bill of sale; certainly something of 
more formality than appears here. It speaks, therefore^ 
that it was a mere colorable transaction : the Prisoner 
gets possession of these papers, and now he is apparently 
proprietor of all that there is upon the premises, and so 
he represents himself to be. Yoii will be so good as to 
recollect, that I told* you that all the money be ever 
paid was 2501. of the consideration of 12501. One thou- 
sand pounds still remains due ; and you will find this 
man asserts, before the Magistrate, that he began busi- 
ness the I5th of July, 1805, upon his own account; 
that at that time he became the proprietor of ail the^ 
property, that he had paid for it, (2065/.) by different 
s^ums, at different times, to Mr. Blight; that the papera . 
had been delivered to him by Mr. Blight, contemporary 
with that transaction ; that they bad been delivered to 
him in the presence of Mrs. Blight, that she was per- 
fectly acquainted with it, and that it was all a real trans* 
action. He states, that these deeds bad remained in hb 
possession from the 15th of July; whereas, I will prove» 
that it was nol till after the death of Mr. Blight that 
be obtained possession of them, and in the manner 
wWch I have stated. 

He stated, that when he came to town he had l200i. 
in his possession ; that he lent it in small sun>s to Mr. 
Blight, at different times, till the 15th of July, 1805, 
when they came to a Bnal settlement, and that then thit 
transfer of property took place. 

Now, Gentlemen, have 1 not stated to you motives 
sufficient to operate, not upon a virtuous mind indeed;^ 
you (night offer the wealth of the Indies to a moral vir« 
tttous man to induce him to engage in a deed of guilt; 
he spurns your offer, and will not embrue his hands 
m blood; and therefore, if we are to wait till we can 
produce to a Jury a consideration for murder adequate 
fa move a moral mind to commit murder, we may shut 
up all our couru of justice; there is an end to all en- 
quiry. But if you find this man, in the moment of pres* 
aurc to pay a large sueq of money^ toially unprovided 
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tbr it; if you find him fabricating false papers^ ^nd 
producing them as true ; if you find him rcpresenpng 
to the (person interested in the paper, that it is satisfied, 
and afterwards representing to the representative and 
executrix of the deceased that the debt is paid; if you 
find him, at another time, describing that this is a real 
transaction, for which he paid 20631. as the consider* 
ation ; do you not find a tissue of falsehood upon every 
part of the subject ? Do you not find all these artifices 
employed, upon all that is important, to negative 
guilty motive, to cast suspicion from himself, and to in- 
duce those who hear it to believe that it belongs to an- 
other. 

But, Gentlemen, we shall find other very important, 
circumstances in that which the Prisoner represented 
upon this subject afterwards. I have told you, that 
vben Mr. Blight came to town he was anxious about 
this 1000/. pressed for paytnent, and desired the Pri- 
soner to take his horse, and go to town, and not come 
back till he had procured the money. The Prisoner 
has denied that be was sent upon any such errand. He. 
admits, indeed, that he went to town after Mr. Blight 
came home, and that a person of the name of Thomas 
Graham was present, at the time when he was sent.^ But 
what did he go for? Oh, not upon any business of im- 
portance; he went to a Mr. Grey, about some timber; 
and his attention being drawn to the subject, and being 
asked whether he was not particularly desired by Mr. 
Blight not to return without the money, he expressly 
answers, No, Sir. Now, I will prove, by Mr. Thomas 
Graham, that having his boots on, the Prisoner came 
to Mr. Blight, and asked him for his spurs, and Mr. 
Blight told him, take care that you do not return with- 
out that money, and he said, I will not return till I have 
settled it. 

Why did he deny this, if the truth is as he has some- 
times represented, that this paper of Goom's was a paper 
which Mr. Blight had desired him to lodge at the- 
Banker's, that it might give the banking account a bet- 
ter appearance? An odd way of giving it a better ap* 
pearaacei to send in a draft due the 16th»ojf September|i 
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WA tihen v^itiidrat^ it for one of the 20th, and then go 
and say that the man cannot face it on the 20tb. If it 
bie trae, that Blight knew that this was a colorable 
)>aper, how happens it that the Prisoner has been giving 
Ihese various and conlrajlictory accounts of the transac-^ 
tion f Yet this is the manner in which he gives the ac* 
Count of it. 

Now, Gentlemen, we shall pursue a little the de* 
tneanor of the Prisoner afterwards upon other subjects; 
you will find him thus contradicted by Mrs.i}light| as to 
nis representation of his possession of the papers, and 
payment of the consideration-money; as to the trans- 
action with Goom ; as to his going to London to ob- 
tain the payment of the money. You will find that^ 
whilst some of the witnesses were under examination 
before the Coroner, the Prisoner at the bar, to whom 
at this tiipe no suspicion had pointed, against whom nd 
charge of any kind had been made, for he was examined 
as a witness ii4fon his oath (which makes it impossible 
for me to read what he said) ; you will find this person 
thus totally unsuspected, and thus examined as a wit- 
ness before the Coroner, expresses a degree of anxiety 
about himself, you will see w hether you can reconcile 
his conduct with the supposition of pure innocency : to 
me I own it appears impossible. Hester Kitchener was a 
most important witness before the Coroner. I think so 
far any man might go to such a witness : he might say, do 
not suffer yourself to be embarrassed; take care, speak 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. If a man said 
this, and no more, nobody could impute blame to him. 
You will tell me whether the conduct of an innocent 
roan will justify his doing what I am about to state ; 
(you will be told that the Prisoner addressed himself to 
this important witness in some such language as this :} 
Hester, you will be asked a great many questions ; — 
there is a great deal of whispering; — there is a suspicion 
of me; take particular care what you say. And then in 
a way that would be objectionable at the bar, what we 
call leading a witness : " You know that I came to you 
for a candle?" ** 1 shall tell the truth,** says the girl. 
— ** You know that you heard me go out of the street, 
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dpor ? — you know you heard me unlock the counting^ 
hou^e door ? — you know you heard me go across the 
counting-house ? — you know you heard me slam the 
door of the privy ? — you know that insiantly you saw 
the flash;* 

Genilemen, I can only say that, according to my 
vfew of things and experience of mankind, this is a 
conversation- which I cannot reconcile ta innocence, or 
the consciousness of innocence. Why meddle with the 
Crown's wimess at all ? Why not leave her to the dis- 
creet examijiaiion of the Coroner? Why, above all, fix 
in her mind the only circumstances which can for a sin^ 
gle moment raise a doubt or cloud about the guilt of 
the person holding the conversation ? Why mark ths 
crrcuu>sLance of his being at that -precise moment at the 
privy, which would render k impossible k>f him to bo 
at that moment at the parlor-door ? 

You wfil be to say, whether the knpression made 
upon my mind is the same with the impression upom 
your minds. Bin you will find thai afterwards, not con- 
tent with this, to his own sister he engages in a very ex- 
traordinary conversation ; ** Sarah, there are strange 
suspicions about me ; — yoo will be asked ar great many 
questions ;— take care what you say." And upon ano- 
ther occasion, he ordered a woman at the public house, 
where Kitchener was waiting, in order to be examined^ 
to carry his compliments to the servant, with some 
wine, and to desire her, above all, totake care to tell 
only one story, that they only confined her to see whe-- 
ther she woufcl change lier story. To tetl only one 
story! What two stories could the girl have to tell? 
She has but five or six sentences to utter. If trut?h was 
to direct the story she should tell, and he was conscious 
of being innocent, why should he sii&pect that she shoiUd 
be disposed to, tell any thing to his disadvantage. God' 
knows, that if she was left to feerself to tell her ow» 
story, it would be short enough. You will fifid hitn noC 
only by himself, but by others, desiring this girl to be 

fanicularly careful in the languages he held; and thougb 
mention it last upon the sui ject of his declarations, it 
is noi the least wunhy of attention. You will find him 
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bifhseir^ upon his return from one of those examinations) 
stating, (I use his own Hords,) *^ I have been as near 
hanging myself as any man ever was, and if I had I 
should have been as happy as I am now*" There may 
be much or litilie of Weight in this obfervation; I .find 
this upon the deposition^. It i^ my duty to state this to 
you : you will make the observations that belong to 
these facts; and you will suffer iheiti to make the im- 
pression which they ought to make, and not to go be* 
yond the due impressions. 

Gentlemen, we shall find the i^risoner, in other cir- 
cumstances^ contradicting a fact extremely important. I 
state to you, that no other person could have effected 
this murderj and have escaped. I do not now eiiter 
into the detail why : I will shew you that presently, 
when I come to open ihe model. The person who per- 
petrated this deed was under the necessity somehow of 
getting rid of his pistol. If you ask me, how the evi- 
dence supposes him to have accomplished it, I answer^ 
the evidence affords you this fact, that in the course of 
that evening, certainly the Prisoner at the bar had been 
ivithout his shoes in some place, where he might, if he 
was so, pick up the sort of dirt which was to be found 
on the wharf, in the front of Mr. Blight's house, upoa 
the stockings which he then wore, and therefore it will 
be for you to say, whether when I shew you that he did 
so, it is not proof as much as can be expected in a case 
like this; especially when you attend to the account 
which be gave upon the subject of those stockings, and' 
consider the place and manner in which they were 
found; that after he had committed ihe murder he ran 
out to the front of the wharf, threw his pisiol into the 
Thames, and returned back time enough to knock at 
the door when the girl got to it. 

You will find the circumstances of these stockings 
extremely important : it will be proved that the pri- 
soner was in the constant (I believe I should not over- 
state it if I said in the uniform) habit of wearing boots, 
almost without exception ; Kitchener, and Mr. Jones, a 
surgeon, will tell you this, and he will be proved to 
have had his boots on in some part of the day on which 
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Mr. Bligftt dfeA Had he bis boots on at the thitc t/tt r 
Blight was shot?' XVc will a.vk the Prisoner that. ' Firsts 
he tells you, that he had bis boots on, and it were welF 
for him if it was so*. He says, he believes he had bfer 
booSs-on ; he is not certain whether he had his boots on;' 
he rather inclines to think he had: htt had smt his stcx:k- 
ing^and shoes on; he does not believifi he had hi^stock- 
ings and shoes on ; he is almost certain he had not ihemf 
on. One should thivik he could be in* no great doubt 
aboiK H» If a person bad been to London about busi- 
ness in his^ boot9, and was in the habit of keeping thenr 
or\ till he went t<»bed; and if, in^ the course of this parti- 
cular evening, he had pulled them' oflE^ not for the 
purpose of putting on slippers to go to bed^but to put 
6n shoes, he could not, I should imagine, have forgot-' 
fen that circumstance. 

I will^ prove that upon the death-bed of Mr. Blighty 
after he had received his mortal wound, ^e Prisoner 
was not rn boots, but with stockings and shoes on. 
Well, but is there any ihhjg rcmarkaWe about these 
particular stockings? Oh; most remarkable — Gen- 
tlemen, theve ate facts ki- this cause, any one of whichT 
seem to me to lead to the conclusion, to whieh \ am 
seeking to lead yocr, but which together seem td me to* 
form such a body of evidence as it is impossible to^doubt 
upon. The Prisoner has a pair of stockings produced 
to him before the Magistrate. Are those his stockings P^ 
No, he does not think they are his stockings, he is* almost 
certain they are not his, most of hi« stockings ar^ 
marked with pen and ink> he finds no such mark, and 
is almost certain they are not hisl- Well, but he has 
another reason; Ke gencraMy *Koxt dark stockings, and 
wore dark stockings upon the day that Mr. Blight died^ 
that he is sure oj^ and boots; and he had no white stodk-^ 
ings, but two or three old pair i^fat he had not worn » 
great while past except on Sundajrs. Now, as the deatb 
was hot upon Sunday, here you have him excluding, vAo^ 
expressly, the having worn white stockings on the day of 
tlac murder; I will prove, to your utmost satisfaction, 
that he had on white stockings, that he had on ribbed 
white stockings, such as to-day 1 shall produce to you. 
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Well, it ^eems odd that a mah should not he at an ab« 
solute certainty whether those which are shown to him 
iire his or not, these stockings were found by an ex* 
tremely intelligent minister of justice, Mr. Stafford, 'm 
the sleeping room of the Prisoner, were they found in 
ihis foul clothes bag, twisted ^p or thrown in carelessly, 
to send to the washerwoman? No, all his line« had 
been sent to the washerwoman upon the morning of the 
Monday; it is not unti^r lo presume (that every ihing 
•worn before that Monday wo^ttld be sent to the washer- 
woman, and that ihose which were afterwards dirtied, 
and which were not sent, would notfaave been found in 
wch a state as at first view to give the appearance of 
•their beiogolean. Vou will tee^Uiese stockings, and you 
M^ill find tb<ft the feet of them are pls^slered.wtth that sort 
of mixed soil which would be found upon the/wharf of 
Mr. Blight; that they were curiously rolled up, the 
ends drawn over in the way in which the washerwomati 
«ends home your stockings after they are sorted into 
pairs. Upon these being presented to the Prisoner, be 
tells you he did not wear such that day, he is sure that 
he wore dark stockings, and is almost Seur e he nevef 
dirtied any of his stockings so much. Now^ you will 
ifind that the upiper part of the stockings are not so 
4irtied, and that the -feet of these could not be brought 
sinto thai state by the ordtnaTy wear of them", 4»ut could 
be brought into tliat statte by a person passang softly in 
hh stockings, that he might iiot alar m^the maodttinghere, 
«vhom he intended to shoot, or the servant girl sitting 
there, who were both within the sound of bi& feet, if h^ 
had walked in tbe ofdinary way i^ ku^ d^oei. — You will 
find they are in such a staie as if a faan, wi^liing to get 
rid of ihe fatal instrument, after he had perpetrated the 
murder, had withaut shoes retired on ^ the wharf in 
order to throw the pistol into the ThacRes. 

But, GeAtlecQcn^ this is not all; vj9u will have con« 
cWded, by what I have aLready ^ia to you, that X am 
iiot in the condition of p<rodi4ci4Fig any pistol lo you to* 
day, because, otherwise the observations I have been 
leaking, upon the supposition of its haying been thrown 
inu^ the Thames woiiild pet be founded^ but there is be- 
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hind 9 most important circumstance, indeed both as it 
1^ connected with the fact of the murder, and as it is 
connected with the demeanor and conduct and conver- 
sations of the Prisoner, It n^ay, perhaps, before I pro- 
ceed to that fact, be useful that I should now make yoii 
more intimately acquainted with the state of the premises, 
and)^ou will look at this (a model) to see whether I ani 
founded in many of the observations which I have made; 
that it is impossible, for any other person to have com- 
mitted this murder, and to have escaped, for the reasons 
I have stated; this is made upon a scale, and will be 
proved by the person who made it, or under whose in- 
spection it was made, to be perfectly correct; you will 
i^uppose, that at the extremity beyond the board is the 
River Thames, where the vessels are lying for the 
purpose of being broken up — this is the wharf where 
they were in the habit of breaking up the ships, an4 
where there would be that mixed soil which I have 
described to you. 

' This is a small door in the front of the house, and this 
the window through which the ball was fired on the night 
€>f ibe 19th, the Piisoner being, as he represents himself, 
at that time sitting in this, which is the front room, look- 
ing toward^ the riycr. Now? in order to discuss that 
part of the Kubjeci, which relates to the 19ih, we will 
see ho>y any person could accQmpU.sb the object of 
firing in there, |ind could have escaped. These are the 
great gate» of Mr. Blight's yard, and this the small door 
pr wicket; here you have the Thames at a con.siderablc 
depth of fall from the margin of the wharf, and here is 
a large crsinc) you will be most perfectly satisfied, 
without the least difficulty or doubt, that the person whp 
firdd the pi9tol upon the 19th stood close to that window 
at the time he fired; that he rented it upon the frame of 
the shutter; now, what is to become of him after he ha^ 
discharged his pistol? we find the girl has been sent for 
oystbfs, the- Prisoner, the only pcfson remaining at home, 
runs out instantly ; there is no other way, by which the 
man that fired the pistol could possibly escape, but by 
these gates; then did he escape by these gales? No, I 
$hall call a man and bis wife^ who- were standing here« 
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J5t't>o lieard iKe explosion; to whom the PrisoneV instantly 
jran, asJced tf they had seen a man running; ihpy said 
they had not, and if any body had come out of these 
gates, they must hav<e seen him; then, what other nidd^ 
liad they to escape? none by the river, as I have stated^ 
.on account of the state of the tide, and the mud in the 
river;— the premises of Mr. BJight are surrounded, as ' 
this model .represents, by a close palingj and with a 
slight paliisadoe at the lop, not^sufficiently strong to re- 
sist the weight of any of you. Gentlemen, to whom I 
have the honor of addressing myself; especially if ia 
haste Ive should attempt to escape over ihetn; they are, 
indeed, not sufficient to bear a boy; these remain perr 
fectly iinbroken at this lime, and therefore I may ven- 
ture to say that any man who fired a pistol here upon 
the night of the 19Lh, could not possibly have made 
his escape tiAs way; thence I infer, that the Prisoner is 
the man wfco fired the shot on the 1 9th; — why did he do 
so? if he did it, why did he do4t? 

On £ or TH E J u R y. What l^iight is the ^rane? is it a 
.crane-house f i ' 

Mn. Gab ROW. No, iris not a crane-house, hiu a very 
large unwieldy crane; what they call in the trade a gib-, 
ibet crane. Gentlenxen, the question that has been put 
from your part of the Court; appears' to ipeamostt 
important one ; dll>qu66tions put from your part of the 
Court, Mpon all poin;ts, are indeed most important; I ap- 
prcheiid the object of it was to see whethorthere was such 
a bouse, as that an individual could^ conceal himself in 
ji; it Is not so,and.the purpose for whi^h f introduce th'fe 
fnention of thecra^ie is one ilo^ extremely necessary in 
my view .of the subject, but iti«« iai^^ Unwieldy crane, 
standing in such a situation- that it is impossible for 
any ^person, from the wharf, to haVefired in this direc- 
tion, without being ihlefceplbd by this crane. 

ONEOFTHEjuRYME^.Thatappearedtometo require 
^explanation ; it appealed tome extremely material that it 
45hould be kr>own A^hether i;t wa* such a place as a per- 
son might hide himself by. - ^ 

Mr.G vRROW. For the presenrv I will state that there 
^s .certainly np such means of concealment ; it is suggested 
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to roc by my friends, of Counsel for the Prisoner, 
and I will certainly attend to any suggestion of theirs^ 
in a case where they can have no opportunity of ad« 
dressing you; and 1 hope they wiil believe that I .shall 
endeavour to give it its whole effect; they desire thai 
I will state, as certainly the fact is, that there was lying 
about, in various parts of this yard, and very close up 
when J saw it, and I suppose so at the time, the 19th, large 
quantities of timber, the produce of the vessels broken up } 
tneobject of my friends in stating diisfact is, I suppose, to 
shew that some person that had committed this fact 
iSijght have concealed hirpsclf there among such timbers. 
We will see whether that could possibly afford any 
ground of defence to the Prisoner; their scheme, con^ 
sistently with the innocence of the Prisoner, must be 
this, that sofnewbere here, in the space which I noHr 
describe by my pen upon the model; for this is the 
pnly part of the premises, on which a person coulc) 
stand, to take an aim at this part of the window, the 
person whp fired on the 19th must have stood ; what 
oecameofhim then, after he bad fired? the Prisoner 
marched all the wharf himself, and no person was to be 
found ; did the person who Bred run this way ? the Pri- 
soner who run out upon the alarm, must have met him 
immediately; if be came out this way^ Wright and bis 
wife, who were standing there, must have seen the 
person, if he escaped ihere; and the observation that 
I made to you, of wliat the conduct of the Prisoner 
would have been, if he had a fair persuasion that thia 
was an hostile shot, is confirmed by an observation, 
more important than any that can be made by an ad^ 
vocate for the Crown; an observation made on the spot 
in the instant, by the person who first came in, Mr. 
Wright, whp said, if yon think this was done for thp 
purpose of mischief, to you or Mr. Blight, you ought 
tP advertise this in the p^ipcr to morrow; the Prisoner 
assented to the propriety of that observation, and saidt 
be would certainly advertise it qn the morrow, wiiti 
a reward of 50/. hut he did no such thing — he did 
that which answered bis wicked purpose better; he sent 
fi letter to his friend Mr. Blighty which brought W\n\ (Q 
tpWD iiQmediatel|f« 
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ir any body is disposed to ask me why should this shot 
be fired upon the HHh^ if it was not intended to injure 
guy body? why should the tnaid-servant be sent out to 
give an opportunity to fire it? why all this alarm? my 
answer is perfectly ready ; it was in order to prepare the 
way for the catastrophe of the Q3d; in order to create 
a belief in the mind of the neighbourhood, and the pub- 
lic, that mischief was intended to Mr. Blight; it was 
in order to remove all suspicion of the person, whose 
own life appeared to have been put in hazard, by this 
blow which was intended for Mr. Blight, but had near. 
ly destroyed the Prisoner, for be stated that it struck 
the Venetian shade against his head; it was, finally, for 
the purpose of making that representation to Mr. Blight, 
which was to bring him to town, at the' moment when 
the looo/. was demandable, but not payable; and when 
this obje6l of removing him out of the way was to be 
accomplished; I say, that this was the object, upon the 
supposition that there are grounds, for you to be<» 
lieve, that the Prisoner is the murdercrt 

-I remember a case, (the recollection of which was 
confirmed by the impression which this case made upon 
me, when first I heard of it, ) where a servant of Mr. 
Adam, a Gendcman in the neighbourhood of Mims, 
represented that he had kept out ten people, who had 
attacked the house of his master the night before, that 
be had shot several of them, and the blood was tracked. 
Being in the neighbourhood, spending my vacation, I 
bad the curiosity to go to look at the premises, and [ 
took the precaution to send to Bow-street, to desire 
that they would lake care of the man who was the 
guard; for I felt no doubt, that the story of the attack 
and resiNtance, was intended to pave the way for bis 
robbing his master's house; it soon afterwards became 
serious; be gave out that he had been shot at in the 
grounds; shot he jcertainly was, but he shot himself, and 
having taken an aukward aim, he gave himself a mortal 
wound in the back; he afterwards confessed it all to be 
g contrivance of his own, and that *no attack of any 
f ur( b^d b^o mad^. 
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Now, Gentlemen, I have stated what the state of Mr^ 
Blight's premises was, on Thursday the 19th; I wiil^ 
with your leave, examine what the state of them wasy 
if. any thing is more impoitant than another at the morft 
important period^ the time of Mr, Blight's ^eath; the 
family had been accustomed to sit in thu rcom^ then | 
suppose that Webster, or that John O'Nokes, or some 
joiher person, had, upon the Thursday, intended to ^hooC 
Mr. liliglu, and that he intended to watch for his op- 
portunity ; that he had ^bespoke, in his own iDi^,lhat the 
tiring upon the Thursday woiald brit\g bitii probably to 
town,and that he would J>e upon his watch for<hc purpose 
of shooting him; thank God, this is not very probable^ 
for it is not the temper, of the worst of people in thi^ 
Country, in thd worst of times, to be guilty of delibe- 
rate assassination, as was oi)ce- observjcd by a great Ma- 
gistrate, though that is certainly the crime charged against 
the Prisoner; there is not olic of us that does not go 
about with perfea consciousness, that if any man en- 
tertained a fixed jdcterrainaiion to uke our liyes, there 
is nothing so easy ; w^e can look for protection, not tQ 
any precautions of our own, but rei^st rely on Provi- 
dence, and the laws ; our own lioi^ises wt have, however, 
always been disposed to consider as affording us the 
best chance of security; that is die last place in which 
to apprehend danger, but his own hoi^se did not af- 
ford protection to Mr. Blight. Now, we will suppose 
s[ome guilty person had determined to take the oppor- 
t.nnity of taking Mr, BJight's life, in his ownhousc,where 
will he expect to find him ? certainly in tlie front parlor; 
we have directed an experiment^ to^ light up this back 
parlor, in which Mr. Blight was in fact killed^ to shut 
ibe shutter, and see whether any body without woul4 
know whether he was dierc ; you might illuminate it 
as much as you please, and nobody from without woulc) 
know that there was an inhabitant there. 

L, C. B. Macdonald.. Has ibe ^ame experiment 
been made in the other parlor i 

Mr- Garro w.v 1 do not know that it has, but I thinlf. 
I can safely say, from my own observation, that the same 

* Tbe front parlour ^here the sLot of the 19th entered. 
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pxpertment miglit be made in the other room; they would 
penainly have seen if any body had gone there upon 
jhe Monday,that ihere was lio light in the room, because 
^here was a shot-hole left, and if there were lights in ih^ 
room they wotild have been percep;iblc through that shot* 
tiole; therefore, 1 admit, that the murderer giiing there, 
would not find the object of his attack in the front room j 
how is he to divine where he is ? why I will tell you, if 
he is nqt in thp front room, he is in the back room; how 
shall we find the assassin going to worjc i* I think, by 
■j:oming hercj* where he might stand, and firing 
through a shutter, he has an opportunity of doing it, and 
Jie can escape immediately, for here is a large yard be- 
longing to Mr. Blight, with o'd timber and water-bar- 
relfi, and other articles of the trade lying about, upon 
fvliich a person might rdise himself, fire in, and instantly 
run away, without the least difficulty; he has his choice, 
of two things, either to come on the outside of the pre- 
mises, fire a random shot throuoh the shutter, which may 
pr may nut take effect; or do it in the way the murderer 
did, come into the pas,vage, and to the doorof the room 
jn which Mr. Blight is sitting, and then take a deliberate 
aim, himself, unseen, most commodiously.as I ascertained 
myself, for I placed one of the gentlemen who accom- 
panied mcj in the chair, and if I had had the purpose, I 
could have shot him dead, inflicting the wound where 
Mr. Blight received his; the distance, I ihink, isnot 
greater, than from whence 1 stand, to you, the Jury. 

Now, tf the Prisoner at your bar is not ihc murderer, 
whoi-sPnobody has asserted ihat Mr. liliglii killed himself 
— nobody has suspected Hes'er Kitchener — then, if the 
Prisoner is not the murderer, it must have been some- 
body from wiihonf. Now, we will see what such a per- 
son has to do, before he commits the murder, and what 
afterwards. In the first place, he has to find his way 
i)pf)n this wharf, and at what season? at a season when 
his own act, upon the igtb, which has failed in its ob- 
ject, has creaicd an alarm, not only in the minds of the 
inhabiianis of the house, but of all the sunounding 

* Pointing to the model of a window in the (lack parlor, niiich 
commanded the cLair in which Mr. I^light was aiiol. 
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iKighbours; at a period when, in all probability, he will 
meet with a warm reception, wlien they wiii be armed 
who never armed before, when they will be, to borrow 
dn expression from tb^ Prisoner, when they will be all 
the evening upon the alert. Is thi« the cimc and manner 
in which the enemy approaches? does he give you no- 
tice that he meaiis to come, ai)d warn you to be pre<> 
pared. Well, but he is to have some other fortunate 
icoincidencies, in order to enable him to come; you 
will suppose this door to be chut, and co it was, let hini 
prowl here as long as he will; he harms not me; I am 
jsnug (pointing to the model) here by the fire side wiib 
my friend; 1 am in a slate the most secure; the Tower 
oi London caanot place me in a situation of greater se*- 
curity; open the door, and the murderer comes in with 
perfect safety, especially it he will take off his shoes, and 
pace in hb stockings ; tliere he finds me almost in the 
'UVras of sleep, having drank my grog in order to com- 
pose myself to rest; leave the door open, and he can 
certainly go out of the house and throw his pistol away; 
but xoho can do this? no man but the man who, by 
i»ome spirit of divination, knew what the occurrences of 
that night would be-— no man who did ndl know that Patch 
would have a disorder in his bowels-— no man who did 
not know that against all probabilities, he should leave 
his friend and go out when one would have made almost 
iiny shift, contrived almost any thing, rather than have 
left him so — but above all, would you have gone out 
ai this street-door, and have left it open, when, by only 
pulling it to, you would have shut it by its spring lock, 
givij*g to your friend or servant the trouble to open it 
V/hen you should have satisfied the calls of nature^ 
would you have left every barrier open, as if to admit 
isome personvwhom you had expected to come? yet, some 
how or other, it happened, that if a siranget has mur- 
dcred Mr. Blight, Patch has been the innocent cause of 
ii, lor he has given to the murderer the only means of 
access that he could have had ; he has put it, in the only 
way in which .it could be done, in the power of the muf* 
dcrcr to accomplish it. 
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Well, all itiisthe stranger from wiihoufi fias to d'o i}€^ 
fore he can take the fatal aim; he is to know it, that all 
these doors would be left open; against all probabilities he 
is to know iha^i ii would be probable that at precisely 
the same hour when the shot was fired before, and per- 
sons were probably upom the look-out, Patch was com- 
ing out, in order to take this circti'rt; here is the par- 
for door where Mr. Blight was sitting; this door of the 
house falls to with a spring, he passes through here^ 
comes into the counting-house, passes along the count- 
ing-house, passes along the store-house, and here comes 
finally to ihe door of the privy, (pointing out these 
places on the modeL) 

There is a circumstance in this case that I must men^ 
fion; here is^ where I point now^ a door out of thef 
kitchen to the privy, alfmost close to it; I ask, how hap* 
pened it that, in this hour of alarm, any person of that 
family, wanting to go to the necessary house, should have 
gone out at tlie street-door, and gone through the count* 
jfng house^ and taken all this circuit, when they mighty 
in a moment, have opened this kitchen-door, and gone 
to the privy. The answer, it is due to justice to state, 
it is that thai door was shut^ not only shut to, but, I be- 
lieve, it was fast nailed up; another answer occurs; I must 
tpeak of things as they are, I must not be bamperedL 
in this important cause by any notions of indelicacy ; if 
there are any persons here who feel an objection to 
hearing it, they must take that upon themselves, I must 
not neglect my duty, I must not be paying compli- 
ments, to any scruples of that sort, in a Court of Justice* 

In a common case, at ordinary seasons, it might 
be said, surely this going out at the front door and 
through the counting-house5 was a better course to take, 
because, here, in the kitchen, was a female, and you do 
not choose to declare the pressure of these calls of na- 
ture, to a person of the other sex; but that is put out 
of the case here, for Mr. Patch declares to the servant- 
maid, that he must take a candle, for he is going to the 
privy, being very ill and disordered in his bowels, and 
therefore, there would have been no more want of 
delicacy if be had said he wanted to go out the other 
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way. Well, but it was nailed up; I have said, that uracil 
these circumsiances, especially if Patch is to be believed 
ih a part of his narrative, that he had, From the disorder 
in his boWelsj occasion to visit that plate itiore than .once 
iu that evening; if it be true, too, that when Mr. Blight 
wanted to go out to make water, that he was in such 
a state of ajafm, that he would not trust himself outj 
without Patch accompanying him to gtiard him, i 
think it is not saying too much to say,* that in such at 
case, end under such circumstancesj the Hails of thai 
door would have been drawn ; but, however, I do not 
press that; it was shut up, and he does not go this 
way throu^h the kitchen. Then the person who is to 
commit this murder is to know he was to have the means 
of it^ to know the precise moment, at which he should 
have the means of committing this murder, and have an 
opportunity to escape; what is to become of him ifter 
he has accomplished his purpose? he is to get away^ 
and do that as quick as possible; — how is he to do it? 
he has but one way, and that is to retire frdm this pas« 
^ge where he has taken his aim^ to return by his own 
steps through this gate, and so out to the wharf; the 
maid-servant meets* her master at the. dresser— the in- 
stant the ball enters his body, she rushes past hitn, shuti 
the doot, and that instant Patch knocks at the door ta 
come in. 

Where is the murderer now thatch has arrived here; 
he is knocking at the house-door within half a minute 
of the time when the fatal ball had entered Mr. Blight's 
bod — where is the murderer? has the Piisoner seen 
him? did he run against him? did he encounter him ? 
No — why, if he did not go that way, where did he go — 
he must have come here* 

Here, Gentlemen, see again the interposition of Pro- 
vrdence for the detection of guilt; these gates were 
locked, and the small gate made fast; the girl wxnt to 
call Mr. Frost, because she knew that they were so, and 
was afraid of re-opening the from door of the house; 
she jumped out of the kitchen window, and Frost will 
tell you that he was under the^necessity of getting over 
that gate; well, then, the murderer did not escape that 
way; if he had, the five people with a link must have 
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tttti him pass ; and here, again, is a watchman ; all ihe^ 
persons will tell you ihai at the period when Mr. Blight 
was murdered, no man escaped out of the premises, no' 
person came out but (he servant girl. 

One oFTHEJUKYMtiN. How long had that doof 
in the kitchen near the privy been made fast? 

Mr. Gar row. I understand for some months, and! 
We will take it, if you please, that was a door which they 
Were constantly out of the habit of using. 

Gentlemen, the coincidencies which could have given 
to any other man than the Prisoner the opportunity of 
killing Mr. Blight) Have some additional circumstances 
worthy observation; if he knew Mr, Blight was come 
to town, if he expected that he was to come to town^ 
in consequence of the alarm occasioned by the Brst 
firing, the probability was, that his wife should be with 
him; the probability was, that he would have had some 
Deighbpur with him ; but the murderer takes the chance 
of waiting here; probably he might have waited att 
night without success, if it had not been for the disorder 
in xhe bowels oT Mr. Patch; the murderer comes fortu- 
nately when the gentleman, being disordered in his 
bowels, leaves all the doors open ; he comes in at that 
time, and Bnds this unfortunate man sitting there in a 
dose, most conveniently placed for inflicting the mortal 
ivound; he shoots him, and returns. 

There is one circumstance more, of considerable im- 
portance, indeed, in this cafe. I have shewn you the 
descriptioij of the privy; it is not a necessary-house, pro- 
perly so called, with a large cesspool ; but it is a sort of 
inake-shift privy, and with a tunnel running down into 
the soil; we have not found the pistol, but have found 
that which you will have no difficulty in saying is the 
ramrod which rammed down the charge which killed 
2VIr. Blight. Now, where did we find this? We found 
it in the tunnel of that privy. Oh, but you might be 
disposed to say, (for it is a great satisfaction to me to see 
bow attentive, and inquisitive, and anxious, you are to 
discharge your duty satisfactorily,} you may say, well, 
what do you make of that? finding a ramrod in a privy, 
(hat is jprobable enough. But we find this ramrod in 



Ae privy, under circumstances which mated it iriipoj- 
sible but it must have been the accessary to this guilt. 
You will find the person at the bar describes hiiDselF to 
have been disordered with a looseness; to have had 
some relief from his motion^ that when he Iieard thei 
pistol fired, be immediately jumped up, and, ^'trbile hold* 
ing Mr. Blight by the hand, he tucked his shirt into his 
breeches, and so on, shifting his hands till he had ac- 
complished it. In this trunk is found a ramrod, with 
some wadding attached to it; in what state will you ex- 
pect it to be found ? You will expect it to have been 
found in a state which would render it improper to bcf 
exhibited here, soiled, in a manner indicative of the dis« 
ease, with which the person who had recently frequented 
that place, had been distressed ; you will hear, for I make 
jio apology about these observations, I shall call to you 
a nightman; he will tell you he examined this critically, 
aT)d that there was no appearance of any person having 
been recently there, who bad any looseness upon him; 
but, on the contrary, that the soil was perfectly solid^ 
and the ramrod lying upon the soil, untainted by any 
thing that could have been discharged from the human 
body in any state of looseness, or any thing which ap- 
proached towards that state ; and you recollect the ac* 
count the Prisoner gives of his own state is, that he was 
extremely distressed, that he could not wait a moment^ 
that he snatches the candle, and goes out in great haste* 
With respect to this, however, if you think it too criti- 
cal with respect to the spattering on the tunnel, or if 
you consider it possible that any fluid soil might have 
been absorbed, dismiss the observations of the night- 
man from vour minds: — but that this was the ramrod 
that had rammed home the fatal charge, you will en- 
tertain no doubt. And now, let us hear what has been 
the'conduct of the Prisoner upon that subject. If a 
Dightman had, in your presence or in mine, if we had 

rbeen drawn by curiosity to hear the testimony upon this 
subject, produced a ramrod, and stated he found it in 
Mr. Blight's privy, we should have said, perhaps^ that is 
fortunate, because sometimes these little things do elu- 
cidate mysterious circumstances^ and sometimes tend to 
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hAxig oflfeiMefS to justice! ; i^ottie slich obsetvatibd 
ihfeht have escaped us, but nothing^ more I think. 

uentlemen, I am instructed that tbc momerlt 
the prisoner heard that the ramrod was found iii 
Kfr. Blight's privy, he exclaimed, I have nothing tb 
do with that, I did not place it there. Who had 
told him that any body suspected he had placed it 
there. Whq had whispered to him that there was ariy 
suspicion that he was the murderer. Who had given 
him any reason to believe, that the uncharitable 
world eveuj^ had pointed at the bosom friend, the comi^ 
panioo> the person raised from nlisery and distress 
to a state of affluence and comfort, by the man wHo , 
was murdered. Who had told Mr. Patchy that eveii 
the censorious and uncharitable \yorld iSuspect^d him 
to be the murderer, (in truth at this time no such sus- 
picion had been hinted or entertained.) It will b6 
tbr ybu to say, whether that silent monitor within; 
"Which, thougli in* general by its still small voice, it 
admonishes in secret, now and then betrays the guilty 
into declarations, which evidence the perpetration of 
secret crimes; had not suggested to him that this was 
a damning proof of his guilt. When you come to 
recollect that if it had been a stranger that loaded 
this pistol, if it had been a stranger that had killed 
Mr. Blight, no such stranger could have had the 
means of depositing the raijirod of that pistol in that 
privy of Mr. Blight. 

These are the circumstances, which we, on the 
part of the Crown, have to lay before you. I have 
probably omitted many that may be important.— 
You observe that I have, as well as I could without 
fatiguing you, by referring to notes, stated these 
from memory alone. I assure you I have felt great 
anxiety to discharge my duty faithfully. No doubt 
I shall be found to have omitted many things I 
shall be better pleased to find that I have been guilty 
of omissions, than to accuse myself of having pressed 
upon you, any facts or observations, that should bc 
found not fairly to bear upon the subject. I am 
addressing men assembled under circumstances which 
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do great honor to the learned person who hts so as* 
semoled them ;«-— I am addressing persons who have 
shewn that they are aware of the great and important 
trust that is committed to them. — I have executed 
my painful duty too under the superintending con- 
troul of great learning and experience, that will 
correct all my errors, and point out to you all the 
defects in my statement. I told you befcvCj, that 
I meant to make my address an index to you, and 
not an argument hy which you should arnve at the 
conclusion of guilt. 

I sit dowu, praying that tlie Supreme Disposer of 
Events, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, to whom all hearts are open, and from whom 
no secrets are hid, may enable you to discharge the 
important duty cast upon you, in such a manner, as 
to do justice between the Public and the Prisoner ; 
and to afford satisfaction and consolation to your 
o\n\ minds and consciences to the latest hours of 
your lives. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE CROWl^/ 

Richard Frost sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Common Serjeant. 

(?. I believe you kept a public house, called the 
Dog and Duck, near the premises where the late 
Mr. Blight lived. 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many yards do you think that is from 
Mr. Blight's premises? 

A. About sixty yards? 

Q. On the Monday when this unfortunate gentle- 
man met with his death, did you receive any alarm, 
and from whom? 

A. Between eight and nine I received an alarm 
from the servant, Hester Kitchener. 
. Q. In consequence of what she told you had hap- 
pened at Mr. Blight's house — did you go to Mr, 
Blight's premises? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did you attempt to enter? 

A. I came to the gate and found it fast. 

Q. Did you try the vicket? 

y/. No. 

Q. How did you get in? 

A. I got over the gate. 

Q. Do you mean at the door that goes to the wharf? 

A. I did. ^ 

Q. Did you find it open ? 

A. I cannot charge my memory whether it was 
open or shut, 

Q. Whom did you find in the house, and in what 
shite did you find Mr. Blight? 

A. 1 saw Mr. Blight sitting in an arm chair, on 
the left-hand side of the fire-place, in the back room. 

Q. Was it in the room where there had been a shot 
fired, sometime before, or the other room? 

A. Not that room, but the back parlour. 

Q. Was any body wiih him at that time? 

A. I saw Mr. Patch standing in the room ; I di<i 
not see any body else. 

d2 
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Q. In what state wa^ Mr. Blight tl^ea? 

jL He sat in a chair supporting himself by his 
two hands — I M^ent up to him ; I did not stop above 
a minute or two before Mr. Patch asked me if I 
would fetch M\\ Jones, Mr. Ulight's surgepA. 

Q. Did vou go for Mr. Jones ? 

J. Yes." 

Q. Did you stay with Mr. Blight till he died ? 

J. Part of the time, not all the time. 

Q. When did he die? 

A. Seven or eight minutes before or after three 
o'clock the next afternoon. 

Richard Frost, 

Cr OS s-exif mined by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. You were fetched by Hester Kitchener ? 
A.. Yes. 

Q. When you came you found Mr. Patch standing 
in the room assisting the deceased? 
A. I did not see him near Mr. Blight. 
Q. He was in the room with him ? 
A. He was. 

Astley Cooper, Esq. sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Const. 

Q, You were called in, I understand, soon after 
Mr. Blight was shot? 

A. About tbree hours afterwards. 

Q. State the situation in Nvhich you found him, 
and what passed while you were there ? 

A. I found him lying upon the floor of a roonj, 
which, I understand, was called the back parlour ; 
Mr. Jones, the surgeon, who had brought me there, 
just pointed out the wounds which were existing 
upon his body ; but in the crouded state in which the 
room was, and he lying upon the floor in a very in- 
convenient posture for examination, I desired that 
he might be carried up stairs to-bed ; this was done, 
and still finding the room crouded, 1 ordered every 
person from the room, except Mr. Jones the surgeon 
' who called me there, Mr. Younger a surgeon at 
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Rotherhitlic, Patch the prisoner at the bar, and a Mr. 
Ferguson, who, I understood, was a friend of the de- 
ceased. I then examined into the state of the wounds ; 
I found that there was one wound on the fore part of 
the body, about two inches from the navel, and that 
on the right side ; another wound in the loins, ou 
the same side the interior of those wounds, that near 
the navel having the common character of a gun-shot 
wound — of a body having entered \\nth great velo- 
city ; on examining those wounds with attention, I 
saw the contents of the bowels passing out at each 
wound, and as his body was already considerably in- 
flated, I pronounced the wound to be mortal; re- 
commended a light dressing upon it, and that he 
should be kept as free from pain as possible by 
opiates. 

Q, You staid some time in the house ? 

A. I staid until the next morning, at about seven 
o'clock. 

Q. Did yon then again see the deceased r 

A. Soon after I had been satisfied with respect to 
the nature of .the wound, seeing that it was mortal, 
it naturally struck me, that it was my duty to en- 
quire, as fill' as lay in my power, as to who had com- 
mitted the act, and that particularly of the person who 
suffered those wounds. 

Q. Was this in the presence of Mr. Patch ? 

A. It was in the presence of Mr. Patch and Mr. 
Ferguson — I Baid to Mr. Blight, Is there any person 
whom you suspect to have committed this act; his 
answer was. No, God knows, I never did any man an 
injury which could lead hiiti to wish to take my life,, 
but, he added, Mr, Patch h^s mentioned to me a man 
of the name of Webster. I then turned to Patch, 
Bot wishing to press any unnecessary question upon 
the deceased, aiid said, Who is this Webster? he 
answered, He is a man who was suspected of having 
robbed these premises, against whom a search warrant 
-was granted; his house was searched, and his son 
has since absconded : upon this I said. Surely then, 
you should send immediately to Bow-street, to hayQ 
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officers down, his premises shoulil be again searched i 
to which Patch answered, No, for nothing would be 
found, and if nothing was found I should certainly 
be shot, or they would certainly shoot ine; which of 
those expressions he used I do not recollect. 

After a time, it was suggested to me, that Mr. 
Blight's affairs were not settled ; 1 went to Mr. Blight's 
bed-side, and, in as tender a way as I could, I re- 
presented to him, that his situation M^a* not entirely 
divested of danger, and that, therefore, if his affairs 
were not settled, he ought now to arrange them; 
he said, I have a draft of a will, but it is not signed, 
and, indeed, I wish some alteration to be made in it — 
I said, Then if the aviII is brought I will make what 
allerations you suggest; the will was brought, as far 
as I recollect, by Patch ; that he went out of the 
room to fetch the will; I then said, Now, Sir, what 
alteration do you wish to be made; he ansv/ered — I 
wish Mr. Richard Patch an<! Mr. Robert Ferguson 
to be added, as executors, to the name of Mr. Ewell. 
I introduced those names into the will^ added the 
plural for the singular throughout the will, and then 
writing that the mterlineations wei-e written by Mr. 
Blight's will and consent; it was given to Mr. Blighty 
wlio at first opposed it, and at last, by a considerable 
effort, took a jien in his hand, and very unsteadily, 
and with difficulty, signed the will. I then went to 
bed, and at about six^ or half past six the next morn- 
ing, or scarcely so much. Patch knocked at my door, 
and said, ^fr. Blight is io great pain» and is anxious 
to know whether you can ao nothing to save him : I 
answered, I am afraid it is impossible, but I will rise 
immediately; I rose and went into the room, and 
found Mn Blight in a great deal of pain^ extremely 
restless, his belly very much swollen ; he told me, he 
had slept an hour and an half during the night, but 
that then he was in a great deal of pain : soon after 
this 1 came to London, under a promise of coming 
at about four o'clock in the afternoon, and of bring- 
ing a physician with mt; at rather before four. Dr. 
Babington and myself went down to jNIr. Blight'^ / 
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house, and we found he had been dead about three 
quarters of an hour, 

Q. Y'ou afterwards, I believe, opened the body? 

A. I opened the body. 

Q. For form's sake, I must trouble you to say, 
whether the wounds you have described were the 
cause of his death? 

A. Undoubtedly— his bowels were very much cut 
in three different places. 

Q. Did any thing pass respecting the will ? 

A. Just as I was about to quit the house, perhaps 
from what resulted frotn conversation which passed 
between people present at the examination, I was 
induced to say to Mr, Patch It is right that the will 
(which I had in some degree a hand in making), 
should be deposited in safe custody ; therefore will 
you g^ve it to me. Mr. Patch immediately took it 
from his pocket ; he made no difficulty, but gave it 
into my hand : it was sealed, and deposited in the 
hands of a person whose name I understand was Brent 

AsTLEY Coo:per, Esq. 

CrosS'-e.vamined bj/ ^Ir. Gitrnev, 

Q. At what period was it when you asked for the 
will, and Mr. Patch gave it you ? 

A. At about half past four, or from that 'to five 
o'clock. 

Q. Within an hour or so after Mr. Blight^s death? 

A. Two hours after. 
• Q. That was the day before the Coroner*s inqui- 
Bitiou ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. The Coroner's inquisition had not been then 
held ? 

A. No. 

One of the Jury, Who was present in the room 
at the time Mr; Blight slept an hour and a half ? 

A. That I cannot tell. 

L. C. B. Macdonald. Was the prisoner present 
as long as you were present in the courj^e of the 
night? ... * 

A. He was. 
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Miss Akn Louisa Pa vis sworn^ 

Examined by Mil. Pooled. 

Q. Do you know wbfire Mir. BUght livod ? 

A* Yes. 

Q. On the l-gth of Sq>tember ksft, in t^ eFenijig, 
were you coining by his prejmise$ r 

A. Yes. 

<?. At what time ? 

A» Between eight and nmt o'clock in t^ei^yeoing. 

Q. Was it dark or tight } 

A. Dark, 

Q. Do you know the gates of Mr. Blight s pr^psijifie^ ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you came opposite the gates pf his pre- 
mises, was there ^ny thing that attracted your atte^iif* 
iipn ? 

A No, it was after I fc^d gpt beyond the g»te^ 
towards the corner of the alley, 

Q. You were going from Deptford to Rotherhitfae ? 

A. Yes. 



Mr. Cadopai^ sx^orn. 

Examined by Mr. Ghfi^pj^^ 

Q. Upon what scale did you m>ke this i9o4^1? 
A. A quarter of an iuchto ^ foot 

Miss Davis's Examination resume^* 

Q. How far had you got towards the alley ? 

A. So that I pould just see the gate. 

Q. Was any body in company with you? 

A. Yes, my Sis^er^ a I^dy, and a,iServanf. I saw 
the flash of a pistol and dirieptly heard a very violent 
report. 

Q. Could you tell from the situation ip which you 
were, where that pistol )iad been fired?. 
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V^. Ijt app^kred t((^:l)<Lio»!j|ay li^t hand on Mr. 
Blight's wharf. 

Q. Could you form any opinion upoa'^^idlal; J)att of 
the wharf the pistol was fired ? 

j4. I could not. 

Q. Did you staad $tiU «, consequence of hewng 
the pistol? 

A: I did; I iftojJpcd for about two minutes. 

Q While you were, standing still, did you see or 
hear any body upon the wharf? 

Jl. No one. ... 

Q. Were youin such a situation that If any body 
had got over the pales after the pi^^ol bad been 
fired you should have seen them? 

A, If they had got over on that side of the house, 
I must have seen them. 

Q. Did any body get over the pales ? 

.A.l saw no one. 

Q. Your attention was directed that vrty ; you 
should have seen them if they had, and no oiie did ? 

ji. No one that I saw. 

Q. Did you heat any noise in Mr. Blight's house? 

A. No. • ' 

Cl. Did you hear any door shut or open? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you hear any thing, as if any body was 
xiapving about the bouse-^ ^ ^ - 

A. No, I do not think I was near enough to have 
Jieard. 

Q. You went on from Mr.: Blight's towards Ro- 
tljcrluthe? /• ; : ^ ^ r 

A * * es» 

Q. Did you meet any one ? 

^. No. 

Q. Did yw./^^ whfen ;you came to the Dog and 
Duck? 

<^. No^ I saw 904n§ ^n^^ t^r§. 

Q. That is the house in which Mr. Frost lives? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After you bes(r4 this firittg, and you were 
•fancying ftiU l^r «ti09t two mioutcii^ did you ghs^ye 
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any body come fiom Mr. Bligbt^s house on to the 
M^harf ? 

A. Nobody.- 



Miss Martha Eli2a Davis sworn. 

Examined by Mr. CoKsT. 

Q. You arc the sister of the last witness ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were with her on the evening of the 19 th 
of September ? 

A* Yes. 

Q. Do you remember hearing a pistol fired at the 
time you passed Mr. Blight s house ? 

A. Yes. 

Q Did you at that time observe any body stirring 
on Mr. Blight's premises, or coming from them? 

A. 1 did not. 

Q. If any person had passed from the premises, 
were you so situated that you must have seen tliem ? 

A. Yes, I was. 
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Michael Weight, wtYim. 

Esemincd bjf Mr. Commoi* SERJEA^^T/ 

Q. Where do you live ? • 

A. In Russeli^street • 

Q. Were you returning from Dcptford on the 
night of Thursday, the 19th of September? 

A. Yes. * 

Q. At what hour? 

A. I suppose It might be ten or twelve minutes^ 
after eight o'clock. 

Q. Had you then occasion to- go by Mr.' Blight's 
house and yard ? 

A. Yes. I could not go without going by. 

Q. What happened at that time? 
- A. As I was coming along, afanoHt sixty or seventy * 
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yards before I reached Mr. Blight's gate, there n^s 
a man rather intoxicated, lay on the ground, under 
an alder tree j I said, you had better get up and walk 
home, it looks dark, as if it would rain by and by. 
A man going in with a lantern, said, I have been 
speaking to him t^vo or three times, and he will not 
get up. As I was just talking, I heard the report of 
a gun or a pistoL 

Q. From what spot did it appear to you that that 
report came? 

A. That I cannot be answerable for. 

Q. How long after you heard the report, did you 
see any body about Mr. Blight's premises? 

-ri. I did not see any one till I got up to the gate, 
then I saw Mr. Patch standing in the street. 

Q. What passed between you and Mr. Patch ? 

A. Mr. Patch asked me if I had met any one run- 
ning down the alleys. 

Q. If there had been any person running in the 
direction from the gate towards you, must you have 
met him? 

A. I must have met him. 

Q. And you saw no one ? 

A. I saw no one. 

Q, What was said by Patch to you? 

A. He asked me if I would be so good as to step 
in with him, somebody had fired at him, or he had been 
fired at, one of the two expressions. I said 1 hope 
not. He said. Yes, I wish you would step in till n}y 
servant returns, or till the servant returns. I went in 
with him. He said I will fetch a candle, and shew you 
where the ball went through. He took a candle, and 
I saw a hole through the shutter, and likewise through 
the lower part of the window frame. 

Q. Did he, take you inside, or shew it you outside? 

A. I cannot recollect exactly which, but I saw 
the hole through the lower part of. the frame of the 
window-sliutter : I took the candle to look about for 
the ball, in the inside of the room — I could not find 
it ; in the mean time, in came Kitchener, with some 
oysters. Mr, Patch said^ I have been fired at, or I have 
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been shot at, Hester, since you haveT)een out After 
she came in, I again took the candle, and looked 
about for the ball. Kitchener picked up a ball, three 
or four feet from the window, apparently to me — I 
took it from her, according to the best of my i-ecoK 
lection, and looked at it, and it appeared to be a half 
circle ; it appeared as if it had l>ceu cut, or flattened 
against something ; the ball appeared to me as if it had 
Ixtn cut, it did not appear to be above a half circle. 

Q. Did you say any thing to Mr. Patch upon this? 

yL No, we withdrew just after that into another 
parlour. I asked him if I should fetch any boety to 
sleep in the house that night, that I thought, it was 
very alarming. 

Q. What did he say to diat? 

A. He saul, I need not give myself that trouble, or 
he was much obliged to me, or something of that 
kind — he did not accept my oflPer. 

Q. Did you menticm to him where you thought the 
shot might have come from ? 

A A httle after that, I said, perhaps it might be a 
shot fired from a police-boat, after a boat with some 
smuggled goods, or something of the kind. Mr. 
Patch said, no, he did not think that was the case; 
was it so, he should be content in his mind, that there 
would not be any thing more of it, that there would 
not be any more fear of any thing. I said, if I was 
him, I would advertise it by hand-bills the next 
morning, and likewise in the public papers. 

Q. What answer did Patch make to that ? 

A. " You may depend upon that,'* said he, **and I 
will bid fifty pounds reward." 

Q. When Patch said, that if it had been anything 
from the water, he should think there would be no 
more of it, did he suggest who or what kind of 
person it might be ? 

A. No ; not in the Itest. 

Q. Was any thing said at the time, by Patch, in 
what room the family sat in an evening ? 

A. There was something, but I cannot clearly 
recollect it; nc^ could I, when I was in the house 
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befoje Mr. Graham, any fkrther than that Mr^ 
Blight was gone down to Margate. He said, that h* 
was not y^ty well, he had sent for a few oysters, and 
intended to eo to bed soon that nisrht. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Frost that evening? 
, A. I firtchffd Mr. Frost the publican myself. 

Q. What passed between Mr. Frost and Mr. Patch, 
when Frost came. 

A. I asked Mr. Patch if he had any fire-arms in the 
house. He said he had a pair of pistols, that cost 
five guineas, I said they must be very good ones at 
that price; but he said he had not got any ammu- 
nition in the house. Mr. Frost said he would sud- 
ply him with some. 

Q. What did the prisoner say to tJiat offer ? 

A. I cannot recollect whether he accepted it or not: 
There were no candles in the house, they went out, 
I understood, to get some ammunition and candles* 
We all went out together. 

Q. Did you leave him with Frost ? 

A. We all went together to Frost's house, and I 
parted with him at Mr. Frost's door. 



Michael Wright, 

Cross examined by Mr. Serjant Best. 

. Q. I understand you,. that you were near the watch- 
box at the time you heard the pistol. 

A, Yes. 

Q. That is on the Deptford side of the house; i? 
not it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many yards is it from the house ? 

A. Between sixty and seventy yards, I think, from 

the gate. 

Q. Did you pass on immediately from the watch- 
box to the ^ate ? 

A. Yes; immediately after the pistol was fired. 

Q. How long were you getting from the watch- 
box to the gate? 
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A. I should suppose about half \ minute, or a little 
better ; but very little better. 

Q. I believe you bave^always said it could not be 
more than half a minute?. 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you came there, you found the gate open, 
amd Mr. Patch standing at the gate. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know these premises very well, I believe? 

A. Not very m'cII, it was the first time I was ever 
within the house* 

Q. But you know the roads near the house? 

A. Perfectly well 

Q. There is a road that goes as you come out from 
the gate on the left hand, and there is another to the 
right, that goes to Rotherhithe ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And there is one facing you, tnat goes up by 
the Canal ? 

A. Yes, there is. 

Q. The road that faces the gate immediately leads 
up into the public road, does is not? 

A. I believe it does. 

Q. There are no houses upon that road till you get 
up to the public road? 

A. No, I believe there are not. 

Q. That road is two or three hundred yards long, 
is it not ? 

A. I cannot tell the length of it, there is a small 
house built there. * 

Q. You went with Mr. Patch, immediately into 
the house? ' 

A. Yes ; immediately. 

Q. Where you continued for half an hour? 

A. For more than half an hour. 



Michael Wright. 

llt-examincd by Mr. Garrow, 

Q. Tt is considerably up here, where that house is 
building the gentleman asked about? 
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A. N0| it has been built some time; Aere is a house 
at the end of the lane. 

Q. That is at a considerable distance from Mr. 
Blight's gate? 

A. It is. 

Q. You know this bend in the lane ; suppose a 
person staiiding at this bend, would he not see any 
person who came out of Mr. Blight's gate? 

A. I cannot exactly say whether I could see a person 
or not if I was standing iu.that place, I never took 
that notice. 

OxB OF THE Jury. You observed to Mr. Patch, 
that perhaps it was a random shot fired from a Police 
boat, how could you imagine a shot from a Police 
boat could have entered that window the wharf being 
so high from the water at that time pf the tide? 

A. 1 was not aware how the tide was at that time. 

One of the Jury. He said he had a pair of 
pistols which cost five guineas, did he produce them? 

A. No. 



RiCHARP Frost called again. 

Examined by Mr. Common Serjeant. 

Q. Were you fetched to Mr. Blights by the last 
witness Wright, on the night of the Thursday before 
M ! . Blight Avas killed ? 

A. Yes. 

Qi When yoi4 came to Mr. Blight^s premises did 
you see Mr. Patch there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. State what passed between you and Mr. Patch 
then? 

A. Wlien I went I saw Mr. Patch standing in the 
front parlour next the water. I asked Mr. Patch 
what was the matt^yr? — He said he was sitting in a 
chair close by the table and was shot at. I asked him 
Avhat he thought of it — where he could think the 
shot came from ?— -He paid he did not know. I asked 
hjm if he suspected any body ?-r-He said no, I asked 
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yea, but they were of no use for Hn had no artnrir* 
iiition. I toJd hrrti I trodW gire him poM*der and 
endeavour to find him a ball, ^^'hile we were tsik^ 
ing Kitchener came in, and said Mr. Patch them is 
no candle. Kfr. Patch made ans^ver awd satd, Kir. 
Frost Avill lend' you some. — We came out of the room 
Mr. Patcli, Kitchener, me, and Mr. Wright and 
Mrs. Wright 

Q. Til at was allthatirerein the house? 

j1. YcSf. — we came out — fthut the door, and vttni 
to my house. — When they came to my house, I askecl 
Mr. Patch if be would accept of the powder and ball. 
—He said never mind he would go home and go ta 
bed, for the vijiains would be there no more to night: 
— He went out and Hester Kitchener with hita. 

Q: You told us that on Monday you got over tlie 
fences— have you stated all you know of what parsed 
that evening? • 

j4. I have. 

Mr. William Kinnard, sworn. 

Examined by Mit. Gar row. 

Q. You are a suiTeyor I understand ? 

A. I- am a pupil of Mr. Lewis's, 

Q. Was that plan prepared by you ? 

A. I drew it and took it myself. 

Q. Pfom* an accurate survey of the premises ? * 

A. Yes. ; : 

Q, Is it correct! 

A. It is. . ' 

Q. Does this model truly represent the state of the 
premises? 

A^ Yes, it appears to me to be perfectly correctl 

Q. At the extremity of these premises here there is 
the river Thames ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The wharf extends on here to a pared court 
•which is enclosed by a wicket-gate^ 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Having passed the wicket gate you come to the 
door of the bouse here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then what we call the front parlour is here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This is the window where the first pistol s^ot 
was fired? 

^. Yes. 

Q. Close to the sill? 

A. It is about two inches and a half above the sill 
of the shutter. 

Q. And it lias gone through close to the bottom 
of the lowest pane, has it not ? 

A. It has. r 

- Q. You pass along that passage then leaving the 
front room on the right hand as you come into the 
house, you go to the back room ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is acciirately described here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is one window looking on to the wharf, 
another that looks to the lane leading on to Dej)tford? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Here is the kitchen, and here the dresser close 
to the kitchen door? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you go to the privy, through the counting* 
house, you go in this direction, — (^describing it) 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you observed the fence on this side of the 
wharf? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a close paling? 

A. It is. 

One of the Jury. Was there any other way but 
through the counting-house when the door to the 
J privy through the kitchen was shut up^ 

Mr. G ARROW. No other way. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. Certainly not. 

Mr. Garrow. If any person stood at the angle, 
must not he have jneen a person get over the gate. 

A, He must. 

E 
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Q. Is the fence on tjie side next the stone yard a 
close fence, and at the top of it a veiY flight pallisadoe 
that will yield to a very small forc^?- 

J. It is. 

Q. What is the heiglit of the pallisadoe ? 

^. It is nine feet six inches. 

One of the Jruv. What is the height of the 
fence to the right ? 

A. It is about five feet six inches 

Mr. (jaruom\ If any person were to attempt to get 
over there, would it be strong enough to support him? 

j4. I think it would give way. 

Mr. William Kinnarh. 

Cross examined by Mr. Gurnet. 

Q. Within this paling on the inside that you de* 
scribe to be about six feet high, there was a quan* 
tity of ship timber that had been broken up? 

A. There was when I saw it. 

Q. Is this paling six feet high, or five feet six? 

A* In some part I suppose it to be six feet, ia 
others not five feet six. 

L. C. B. Macponald. Wliich height prevails the 
most? 

A. I rather think five feet six. 

Mr. Gurnet. And there are, as there must be to 
support pak^, inner rails running, what you call the 
arras rails, against which the pales are nailed, as 
this model describes ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The only incorrectness I have observed in your 
model (as I have seen the place) is this — this model 
describes the gates to have no inner rails — now are 
thore not in the great gates three great rails, square 
baris, one near the bottom — one near the top, and 
one near the middle, which furnish steps, by means 
of which a person may get over the gate. — CouM 
there be any difficulty in a person from the inside 
getting over this paling in half a minute? 

A. I cgmnot pK)ssibly say. 

Mr. Gar HOW. No doubt it was easier to get out 
than to get in. 
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Mi% William Kinnard. 

Rt-examtned by Mr. Gareow< 

Q. Supposing a person to get out by this gate, and 
suppose the two Miss Davis's to be standing here— ■ 
must not they have seen him? 

A. If they were walking in that space, certainly I 
think they would see any body that got over. 

Q. Suppose any person to have got over a fence^ 
which I admit is easily done, the Miss Davis's tp be 
here, and other persons here, must they not be visi- 
ble to the persons on both sides ? 

A. Yes — but there is a lane opposite, 

Q. If they run there, they would be visible to the 
person standing at the angle? 

Mr. GuRNEY. Would not that depend upon the 
degree of light? Do you mean to say that a person 
fifteen yards off must necessarily see a person passing 
from these gates to that private road ? 

A. It might be very possible they might not? 
* Mr. Garrow. What is the depth from the wharf 
to the mud at low water? 

A. I did not measure it. 

Q. Is it considerable? 

A. I should suppose it is five feet 

Q. You do not know the state of that mud do you ? 

A. I do not. 



Richard Frost called again. 

Mr. Garrow. What is the depth from the edge 
of the wharf down to the mud at low water? 

A. It is more than five feet, it is neai'er ten feet, 

Q. What sort of mud is it? 

A. A loose clayey kind of mud. 

Q. So that a person would sink in up to his 
middle ? 

A. No doubt of it, it is quite a clay mud* 

E2 
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Hester Kitchener wor;?. 

Examined by Mr. Garrov. 

Q. Did you live iu the service of Mr. Blight ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you live th^re? 

A* About two months. 

Q. The family consisted of your «ia'ster and mia- 
tress, yourself, and who else ? 

A. Mr. Patch boarded there, and one child of 
Mrs. Blight'^ ; tlie other was at the boarding school. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstance of your 
mistress going to Margate ? 

A. She went on Sunday morning. 

Q. Did she leave your master at home ? 

A. No, he went to ^largate with her. 

Q. Did he go twice from home ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember your master going from 
liome again upon Thursday, the J9th of September ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who Avas left at home when he went? 

A, Myself. Mr. Patch went^M'ith him in the 
morning, and returned home again. 

Q. Nothing riiaterial happened till the evening? 

A. No. 

Q. Which room of the house did the family use tp^ 
sit in an evening? 

A. In the room facing the water. 

Q. Did they do so constantly, during all the time 
you was in their service? 

A, About a week, before that they used to sit in 
the back parlor, and after that they used to sit in 
the other parlor facing the water* 

Q. Where did they sit when you first went inta 
the service ? 

A. In the back room, they sat there for about a 
week after I went ; and aftqr that they altered it, and 
always sat of au evening in the front room. 
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Q. In the evening of that day t^^hen your master 
'went the second time to Margate, there was nobody 
9.t home but you and Mr. Patch ? 

A. No. 

Q. What room did he sit in that evening ? 

A. In tlie front room. 

Q. Where were you '^ 

A. In the kitchen — in the evening at pretty near 
eight o'cloclc Mr. Patch sent me out for some oysters, 

Q. You left him in the front room } 

A. Yes, 

Q. How long do you think you might be gone ? 

A. It might be nme or ten minutes, I was as quick 
^s I could be. 

Q. How far did you go for the oysters ? 

A. To Grove-street 

Q. How far was it from Mr.* Blight's ? 

A. It might be about twice as far as the length of 
tliis room, I went for six-penny-worth of oysters. 

Q. Did you have them opened ? 

A. No, I got them and returned. 

Q. Where did you find Mr. Patch when you re- 
turned ? 

A. I found him in the yard, near the window, talk- 
ing to a man and a woman. 

Q. Did you afterwards learn whether they were 
Wright and his wife ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What passed ? 

A. He said, " Is that you, Hester, I ha\e been 
shot at ! " I said, Lord have mercy upon me shot at» 
whereabouts ; — said hfe, " through the wind< a\ here," 
pointing at it. 

Q. Had you left the shutters of the window in the 
front room closed and fastened, when you wont out 
for the oysters ? 

A. Yes. 

L. G. B. Macdonald. At what time of day 
did you shut them up .^ 

Jf. At duskish. 

L. C. B. Macdonald. At what hour P 

e3 - • 
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A. T cannot tell, we have no clock, I shut them 
earlier than usual. Mr. Patch said he was very poorly, 
he should go to bed soon, and he orderedme to shut 
the M indows, which I did. 

Q. They were outside wooden shutters, were they 
not? 
A Yes. 

Q. He shewed you tlic place in the window, where 
he said he had been shot at ? 

A* Yes, then we went into the house, and Mr. 
Patch sent Mr. Wright for ]\Ir. Frost. 
Q When he came, what passed? 
A. I cannot rightly tell what passed, we went and 
looked for the shot ; we were a good while before 
we found it, at last we found it underneath the win- 
dow that it had been shot through. 

Q. Were any observations made by any body upon 
this transaction ? 

A. No further than that they said it was a shock* 
ing thing. 

Q. Who said so? 

A. They all said so, and they wondered what it 
could be for. 

Q. What did Mr. Patch say ? 
A. lie said he did not know that he had an enemy 
in the world, or Mr. Blight, 

Q. Did any one ask him whether he suspected 
any body ? 

A. Yes, 1 believe so, but I do not know what 
answer he made, I did not stay long. 
* Q. Did any body offer to stay with Mr. Patch 
that night ? 
A. Not that T know of. 

Q. If any thing of that sort passed you did not 
hear it ? 
A. No, 

Q. Was any thing said about fire-arms ? 
A. Not in my hearing, I was in the kitchen some 
time. 
Q. Where did you goto afterwards? 
A. I went to Mr, Frost s to get a candle, because 
I had no candle. 
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Q. Did you all go, and leave the hous^ withiiut any 
body in it ? 

A. Yes, I was afraid to go by myself, and so we 
all went. 

Q. Was aDy search made about the premises, to 
see if any body was concetiled there? 

A. Not that night I believe. 

Q. When you went to Mr. Frost's was there any 
conversation there about fire-arms or ammunitiou^ 
tliat you heard ? 

A. No. 

Q. You got your candle and returned? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Patch was used to sleep in an apartment over 
the countiug-house, the way to which was through a 
lumber room at the end of the counting-house ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he sleep there, or in Mr. Blight's bed that 
night? 

A. He slept in Mr. Blight's bed that night, because 
I was afraid of stopping in the house by myself. 

Q. And therefore he slept in Mr, Blight s bed for 
your protection ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How soon after this did your master come 
home from Margate ? 

A, He came home the next Monday about seven 
o'clock in the morning. 

Q. Was Mr. Patch at home ? 

A. He was. 

Q. Did you hear any conversation between them ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Patch went to Lon- 
don the day your master came home ? 

A. My master went out in the morning after 
breakfast, and then Mr. Patch went out, 

Q. ]3id he go on horseback? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had Mr. Blight been out on horseback ? 

A. Mr. Blight went out on horseback in the 
morning, and after he returaeid Mr. Patch had hia. 
borse« 



Q. Had Mr. Patch boots on ? 

ji. Yes. 

Q. Did he usually wear boots? 

A* Yes. 

Q. After he returned, did you see him in the tourse 
of that afternoon and evenings before your master was 
shot? 

j4. Yes, he was along with my master. 

Q. I believe you carried in tea ? 

J. I did. 

Q Which room did they sit in that evening ? 

-^. In the back room. 

Q. In the room in which the family, for the last 
seven weeks, had not been accustomed to sit ? 

A. No, not in an evening. 

Q. How was Mr. Patch dressed in th^ course of 
the evening with respect to boots or shoesf^ 

A. He had shoes on. 

Q. What colored stockings ? 

A. He had white stockings on. 

Q. Did you make any observation whether they 
were ribbed or plain ? 

A. I cannot say that I did. 

Q. In the evening of the Monday was every tiling 
made fast as usual, ^th respect to the gates and ail 
the out premises ? 

A. Yes, the gates were shut. 

Q. Shut in the usual way when the men left work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any doubt, that Mr. Patch that 
evening when you carried in tea, had white stock* 
ings and shoes on, and not boots? 

A. Yes, he had. 

Q. You are sure of that ? 

A. I am sure he had in the course of the evening. 

Q. Before your master was shot ? 

A. Yes> before my master was shot* 

Q. That you are sure of ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your front door ojttnB into a paved courts 
does' it not ? - * - .... 

A, Yes^ 
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Q. Does that door shut by a spring lock that you 
pull back with your bands ? 

J[. Yes. 

Q. And if it shuts nobody can open it from with- 
out unless diey have a key ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take away the tea-things after tea? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had they any other refreshment ? 

A. They were drinking grog afterwards. 

Q. Still sitting in the same back room ^ 

A. Yes, 

Q. And you were in the kitchen ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The kitchen door is nearly opposite to the door 
of tliat parlor, there is only the width of a pannel, 
about the size of the door diiFerence ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You could not, where you were standings see 
the parlor door ? 

A. No, I was standing by the fire-side, I could 
not see the parlor door, 

Q. How soon after they had begun drinking grog 
did you see Mr^ Patch in the kitchen ? 

A. I cannot tell how long, it was a few minutes. 

Q. Did you carry in the grog, or did they make it 
• themselves ? 

A. They made it themselves, I carried in the waten 

Q. And in a few minutes after you carried in the 
water Mr. Patch came to you ami asked for a candle. 

A. It was in about half an hour after I carried in 
the water he came to me in the kitchen and asked me 
for a candle. 

Q. Now give us his own words? 

A. ** Hester give me a candle I have got a violent 
pain in my bowels." I gave him the candle; he 
took the key of the counting-house off the dresser, 
he weftt out of the door, I heard him go to the 
counting-house, I heard the couliting-house door 
opeDy and I heard him slam the counting-house door 
to after him, aud I beard him walk across the count-^ 
ing-house very quick. 
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Q. Is there a lock to the counting-house door ? 

A, If you fling it hard it sticks without locking. 
I heard him step into the privy, and I heard the 
privy door slam to, 

Q. Have you observed whether if you open that 
privy door and do not slam it, it will stand open or 
fall to ? 

j4. I never took that observation. The instant 
I heard the privy door I heard the report of a pistol. 
Mv master came into the kitchen to me beifbre I 
could get out of the kitchen ; he came in— -he came 
up to the dresser, and said (putting his hand to his 
side) *' Hester, I am a dead man." I said. Lord 
have mercy ! I hope not. I screamed out violently 
— I run and shut the street door. 

Q. What state did you find it in when you came 
to it ? 

j4. Wide open. I shut it — I was returning from 
it and had got about half way towards the back par* 
lor door, and I heard a violent knock at the door. 

Q. Had you got further from the door than the 
distance between you and me ? 

J. No. 

Q. You have a large brass knocker at the street 
door ? 

A. Yes ; I returned to the door. I found Mn 
Patch at the door ; his small clothes were unbuttoned 
when he came in. 

Q. What colored small clothes had he .^ 

J. Light colored small clothes, 

Q. Are vou sure of that } 

» 

A. Yes, I am, 

Q, He must have been holding them with one 
hand I suppose as they were unbuttoned ? . 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. They were not about his heels? 

A, No. 

Q. Is it your apprehension that he was holding 
them ? 

A* I think he was holding them, but I cannot be 
certain. He came into the kitchen to my master. 
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and swd, '* Lord have mercy upon me, Mr. Blight, 
vhat is the matter ?'* I said, my master is shot!— 
my master is shot! Mr. Patch and I helped my 
master into the parlor, where he had been sitting 
when he was shot. 

Q. Was there one candle or two in the robm ? 

A. I cannot recollect ; in general they h id two ; 
but I do not recollect whether there was one or two. 

Q* Do you recollect whether when they had tea 
and grog, they had one or two candles? 

A. I cannot. 

d. But they usually had two. 

A. Yes. After we had assisted my master into 
the room, Mr. Patch told me to go and get some 
assistance. I said I was afraid to go. ^Ir. Patch 
said, take hold of Mr. Blight's hand, and I will go, 
I said. Oh! dear, you shall not go; I am afraid to 
be left alone — if I go, I will jump out of the window. 
I jumped out of the window — I turt myself on the 
side-~I went to Mr. Frost's, and lirought Mr. Frost 
with me. 

Q. How did he get in ? 

A. He jumped over the gates? 

Q. Did you see any body in the course of your 
going to Frost's or returning? 

A. I did not see a person, 

Q Did you hear the conversation that passed after 
Frost came? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Your master was laid upon his bed, and a Sur- 
geon sent for? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your master died ? 

A. Yes, the next day. 

a Then the Coroner's Jury were summoned? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you were examined before th? Coroner's 
Jury? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was every body admitted to that examination, 
or were you examined privately ? 

A. Privately. 
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Q. Did Mr. Patch say any tiling t6 yoti, about 
M'hatvou knew of this transaction, and tne cvidcocf^" 
you was to give before the Coroner? 

yl. lie said he did not know what to make of the 
people; there was strange ideas; and I was to speak 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 

(I How boon after your master died was the first 
convei>atiou when he spoke of the strange ideas the 
people had got? 

y). I believe it was the night before the Coroner 
sat. 

Q. Your master died on Tuesday afternoon? 

^. Yes ; and the Coroner sat next day ? 

Q. It was before you went before the Coroner 
that he said this to you? 

A. Yes? 

Q. He was at large at that time, and was exa- 
mined as a witness before the Coroner? 

A. Yes. 

Q. No body had been taken into custody at that 
time? 

A. No. 

Q. I le was at large, carrying on the business ? 

yl. Yes. 

v(2. What more did he say to you at that time? 

A. I'here was nothing more said at that time. 

Q. After you had been before the Coroner, do you 
remember his saying any thing more to you? 

A. Nothing particular. 

Q. Never mind wliether it is particular; did lie 
say nothing at all to you ?-^Tecollect yourself. Do 
you remember, when your mother and Stouard were 
present, Mr. Patch asking whether you knew any 
thing of this? 

A, I do not recollect his saying any thing more. 

Q. Was there any conversation about his goin^ 
to the privy? 

A. I do not redoUect any more. 

Q. Do you remember being in the same room 
with him, while your mother and Charles Stonard 
were present? 
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A. Yes; we were all togethex' in the kitchen. 

Q. Was that after you had been examined once 
before the Cqroner? 

A* Ves, it was. 

Q. Do you remeinber any conversation with him 
about what jou knew, or any particular circiun- 
stance? 

A. I do not recollect arjy thing more. 
. Q. I wish you to endeavor to recollect; and, if 
you recollect any thing more — state it. 

A. I cannot vecoUect any thing more. 
. L. C. B. Macdonald. Was there any talk about 
M'liat had passed before the Coroner? 

A. No- 
Mr. G ARROW. Had you, at any time, any con- 
versation with him, about the circumstances that 
accompanied your master's death? 

A. Not that I recollect. 

Q. Do you happen to know, either from your own 
knowledge or from Mr. Patch, whether he had hQ(^n 
eeveral times in the course ot that day to the privy? 

A. . No, not that I know of before. 

Q. Do you know whether in the course of tiic 
evening your master had gone out to make water, or 
for any purpose? 

A. Mr. Patch and my master went out just before 
thw called for water. 

Q. Where did they g-o to? 

A. Only just without in the court. 

Q. £or what purpose ? 

A* I cannot tell. 

Q. Were they gone a short time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Was it such an absence as might be occasioned 
by a person going out to make water? 

A. Yes, I think it was. 

Q. How long had they gone out together before 
Mr. Patch came for the candle to go to the privy? 

A. A good while before that tim<:; it was when I 
fetched the water for the grog; it was about half an 
hour before Mr. Patch Fetched the caudle. 
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L. C. B. Macdonald. Is there any other privy 
helonging to these premises than that which you have 
hetn speaking of? 

y/. No, there is no other in the house but that. 

L. C B. Macdonalp. Did you ever before hear 
any p^Tson going backward and forwards whentbey 
had occasion to go tlKjre? 

yl. You cannot help hearing them. 

L. C. 13. Macdonald. And you must hear both 
doors hhut, must you? 

yL Yes. 

Onk of Tur Jury. How do you know that all 
tlic doors and windows were fastened i^j the evening 
lathcr early? 

y/. I iastened them myself. 

I.. C. U. Mac DONALD. Were you the only ser- 
vant in the house ? 

J. I was. 



Mr. Christopher Morgan sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Common Serjeant. 

Q. I helieve you live in Globe-lane, Deptford? 

j1. Yes. 

Q. ^Vere you passing by Mr. Bli<yht*s premises on 
the (lay when he met with tliis fatal accident? 

A. I believe twenty minutes before nine I was 
passing by Mr. Blight's gate ; when I came to the 
gate I received information of \vhat had happened. 

Ci. Was any body with you at that timc^ 

yl. Yes, a Mr. James Berry. 

Q, Did you go to Mr. Blight's door? 

A. I went i mmediatcly with Mr. Berry, and knocked 
at ^Ir. Blight's door : the servant, Hester Kitchener, 
said, who is there; I said here is a friend^ wishes to 
render assistance. 

Q. When you were admitted, what did you observe? 

A, I saw Air. Patch advancing from the parlour 
door, where Mr. Blight was. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Patch before ? 
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A. I had seen him, hut I never spoke to him before 
to my knowledge. Mr. Patch began to relate the 
circumstance of the shooting of Mr. Blight ; I told 
him I thought no time should be lost in searching 
the premises, and I broke off his telling me. I asked 
him for a light; he ordered his servant to give me 
one : he followed me to the door with a lighted 
candle in his hand ; pointing to an old vessel, he said, 
you had better search that first : when we got on 
the wharf, we found the vessel about sixteen feet, 
as near as we could judge, from the wharf, and no 
access whatever could be had to if. 

Q. Was the water out ? 

A. It was low water. I then proposed seeing if 
any body had gone by the water ; and we examined 
from one end to the other to see if the mud was 
broke, for if any person had gone that way, it must 
have plunged the mud and shewn it; we examined 
the whole of it, and it was not the least disturbed, 
it was as smooth as ice. 

Q. Was it possible for any person to have made 
his escape that way ? 

^. I am convinced it was impossible for anybody 
to have gone that way j Mr. lieiTy and I searched over 
the premises. 

Q. Was Mr. Patch with you at the time ? 

A, No. I should have observed, that Mr. Patch, 
when he came to the door, pointed to the vessel, 
and left us, and I did not notice where he went. 

Q. Was the wharf at that time clean or dirty; had 
it been fair or rainy? 

A. I believe it had been rainy, to the best of my 
recollection it was dirty: we then searched the out- 
buildings, and over the yard, and in the cellars under 
the house: after we had searched the premises, we 
returned into the house; we could not discover that 
any body had been in any part of the premises : then 
I saw Mr. Blight was laid on a bed in the parlor ; 
I addressed myself to Mr. Blight. 

Q. Where w^as Patch at this time ? 
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A. He was ill the house, by Mr. Blight i I heard 
the maid say at the door as when I went in 

Q. Was Air. Patch within hearing when the maid 
said what you are about to state ? 

A. He must be within hearing; he was in die same 
room ; she was standing at the door : the servant maid 
said, upon Mr. Blight's being shot, he immediately 
sprung into tlie kirchen— said slie, I was very much 
agitated and alarmed ; I Ment out at the window to 
call Frost. I then turned from her, and went to 
Mr. Blisirht's bed. 

Q. What did you say to Air. Blight ? 

A. I said, in the awful situation in which you arCf 
it is necessary, for the sake of punishing the person 
who has done so horrid an act, that you should collect 
your thouglits for the sake of justice, that some 
measures may be used to apprehend the person that 
Las done it I pressed it to Mr. Blight whether he 
had offended any of his work-people, as he might 
have a number of the lower order at work for him at 
times, or whether, in any of his connexions in trade, 
he had anyright to expect that any person owed him 
a grudge or ill-will ; he told me no. I then repeated 
the question to Mr. Patch, as he was lying on his 
face reaching over the bed to hold a bottle to Mr. 
Blight's nose — he was in that attitude tlie greater part 
of the time I was talking to him. I begged of Mr. 
Patch to commission me to go to Bow-street ; he 
told me he did not see the necessity of it: I told 
liim an enquiry so early as that would be of infinite 
consequence. I repeated it three or four times, 
stating that he himself was in the same danger as 
Mr. Blight was, as he himself had been shot at the 
Thursday before, 

Q It was a common report in the neighbourhood 
that he had been shot at tne Thursday before? 

• A. Yes it was. Mr Patch then took me into 
tlie front parlour, to shew me where he was shot at 
himself, and the manner he was sitting in : he said 
he sat at the table, with his head leaning on, his 
hand, 'and that according to the direction the ball 
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had taken it must have come within six inches of 
his face: he said that was the seat Mr. Blight was 
accustomed to sit in, and he had no doubt that the 
shot was intended for Mr. Blight, and not for him- 
self: we then returned into the parlour, where Mn 
Blight was : Mr. Patch said he had a pain in his 
bowels, that he found it necessary to go out, and 
he said to Mr. Blight, " I must go to the privy;'* 
I do not like to leave you ; he then said he went 
out, and left the parlor door and the fore door open. 
I told him I thought he was veiy wrong in leaving 
Mr. Blight unprotected, without fire-arms or any 
body with him ; he said he did not think any harm, 
he did not see the danger I asked him again to 
commission me to go to Bow- street ; I told him 
I was certain there must be a cause; that human 
nature was not so depraved, for one man to sh®ot 
another, without a ckuse : he then turned to me, 
and said, he had as much right to suspect me as 
any man ; that he had not tlie least conception who 
it was: I then, after advising him to apply for some 
assistance, in order to discover it, came away, when 
I found my services were not accepted. 

Q. Before Patch told you that he had gone out and 
had left the doors open, had either he or Mr. Blight 
mentioned whether they had any suspicion previous to 
that night? 

A. Yes ; Mr. Patch said they had been upon the 
alert, upon the look out all the evening, for that they 
had expected a visit of this kind, and they had lately 
been on the wharf but a few minutes before. 

Q Was it in consequence of that, that you observed 
to him that it was exceedingly wrong for him to have 
left these doors open ? 

A. It was just so; he had shewn me the hole that 
was made when he had been shot at himself. 

Mr. James Berry sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Pooley* 

Q. On the 23d of September, ux the eveiUDg^ wexe 

w 
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you in companv with Mr. Morgan, near the premises 
of Mr- Blight ?' 

A* I went from my own house with him. 

Q. You live near Mr. Blight's? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you came there what took place? 

A4 We were going down to Mr. Morgan's house, 
at Dcptford; as we were going through the alley we 
«aw two boys standing by the gate. 

Q. And in consequence of what they said to you, 
you went to Mr. Blight's premises? 

A. We did, \ye went up to the door, Mr. Morgan 
knocked ; the woman servant came to the door and said, 
who's there? Mr. Morgan said two friends^ do you want 
any assistance? the answer she made was, no; we want 
none. Mr. IMorgan said it is an extraordinary thing 
we cannot be admitted in a case of this nature, I 
insist upon coming in. While he was speaking in that 
way, Mr. Patch came up to the door, he immediately 
opened the door, as near as lean recollect, and Itliink 
he first began saying to Mr. Morgan ; What a sliocking 
thing this is that has taken place; Air. Morgan said it 
is not a time to talk about that now, shall I go and 
search the premises for you? he said I will be 
much obliged to you if you will take that trouble. 
While that passed 1 slipped into the room, where Ah\ 
Blight sat in the chair; I just saw him, and came out 
again instantly; by that time, Mr Patch, or the ser- 
vant, had got a candle and lanthorn to give to 
Mr. Morgan, in order to go and search tlie premises; 
Mr. Patch then said to Mr. Morgan, Sir, 1 think the 
best way for you to proceed, will be to go on board tlie 
vessel breaking up. — lie said, on the Thursday nio-ht 
that the pistol was fired off, we tliought we heard a 
rumbling in that vessel, whicli induces me to tell vou 
to go that way. We were then about to proceed to 
the vessel; Air. Patch, the instant that we were upon 
the start to go to the vessel, took a candlestick with 
a candle lighted in his hand,and went to a very remote 
part of the yard by himself ; he turned lo the ri<rht, 
and went down to the further corner, next to the 
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stone-nias<Jn*s yatd j I lost sight cJf him for a small 
time: I thought it an extraordinary circmnstance, a 
man going in that way by himself, I thought him a 
resolute character, I thought it rash in him going 
there when there was firing of pistols and killing . 
I>eople going forward — he was gone about a minute 
and a hal^ tnen he returned, and went into the house^ 
and took no notice of either Mr. Morgan or me. 

Q. After he went into the house, did you endea- 
vor to search any vessel at the wharf? 

A. Yes, Mr. Morgan was rather a«head of me ^ I 
came up to him instantly, and as near as I can cal- 
culate the vessel lay fourteen or sixteen feet from the 
wharf, with her heel off. 

Q. Cc^ld you get from the wharf into the vessel ? 

A. No^ thefe was mud between the vessel and the 
wharf. 

Q. About fifteen feet wide? 

A. About fourteen or fifteen feet wide — there was 
a round balk, or something of that kind. 

Q. Could you tell if any body had gone upon that 
mud ? 

A. We looked, and there were not the least ap- 
pearance of any feet having been down there, 
. Q. How low down was the mud from the wharf? 

A. I suppose it might be about as high as that 
place (about twelve feet) ; we went round the pre- 
mises, and looked in different parts. 

Q. From the position in which that vessel was at 
low water, could any person have fired a pistol froln 
thence, arid have shot into the window of that room, 
so as to make the mark in the window-shutter? 

A. No, they could not possibly have done it. 

Q. How high is the mark in the window-shutter 
from the ground ? 

A. About three feet, I suppose,, where the ball 
entered. 

Q. And a person in the vessel must have been 
^eatly below the wharf? 

A. No, not if a person had been in the vessel, at 

F2 
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low water; I should think they would have been upon 
a level with the M'indow, if the deck was in the 
vessel, but I do hot know whetlier the deck was in 
or out of that vessel. 

L. C. B. Macdoxald. What is your reason for 
thinking, that a person from that vessel could not 
have fired so as to hit that window? 

A. Ikcause the vessel lay slanting a little; I do 
not think a ball could have gone through the shutter 
direct, as that seemed to do; it seemed to come in a 
different direction. 

Mr. PooLEY. After you made this observation 
upon the vessel at the wharf) did you see Mr. Patch 
again? 

A. Ves, I saw him in the room with Mr, Blight; 
Mr. Blight was then lying on a bed. 

Q. What passed then? 

A. I was terrified a good deal, and did not pay 
sufficient attentioft to what passed to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. James Berry. 

Cross examined by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. It was a considerable time after the pistol had 
been fired before you searched the yard? 

A. It appeared to me to be about twenty minutes 
before we began to search. 

Q. How did you get into the yard ; was the gate 
then open ? 

A. The gate was on the latch ; I think it was not 
fastened. 

\The sash and wlndorv-shutter brought into court. ] 

John Pring sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Gar row. 

Q. Where did you bring that sash and shutter 
from? 
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A: From Mr. Blight's yard, this morning? 

Q., Did you take them down ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did you see them taken down ? 

A. No, 

■ 

Charles Stonard szvorn. 

Examined by Mr. G arrow, 

Q. Were you a labourer employed by the late ]\Ir. 
Blight ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time did you Jeave your labour on the 
night of the I9th — the night when the first shot was 
fired? 

A. I left my labour at six o'clock in the evening, 

Q. Who shut you out when you left the premises? 

A. Mr. Patch did the gates up that night. 

Q. Mr. Patch fastened up the gates ? 

A. 1 cannot tell ; I went out at the gates as other 
people did ; Mr. Patch was there. 

Q, How soon did you hear that any thing had hap- 
pened in the course of that evening. 

A. Next morning I heard Mr. Patch tell the peo- 
ple of it. 

Q. Had you the curiosity to look at the place 
where the ball had passed through? 

A. I saw where the ball bad gone through the 
shutter. 

Q. Is that die shutter the ball went through ? 

A. It is. 

Q. Is this the sash that was shut up by that shut- 
ter, and through which the ball passed? 

A. Yes, this is the lower sash.. 

Q. What height is this sash from the ground, when 
it is in its proper place? 

A. About two feet nine inches. 

Q. Now hold up the shutter, and shew me the cor- 
responding hole in that. 

\Thc witness shewed the hole in the shutter and in 
the sash.} f 3 
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Q. Do you remember what the state of the tide 
was at eight o'clock that evening. ? 

A. It was low water. 

Q, At low water, how far would a man have to 
drop, from the wharf to the edge of the mud ? 

A. About twelve feet, and the mud would be above 
his middle. 

Q. So it was impossible for any person to escape 
that way ? 

A. Yes, nobody could escape that way. 

Q. Had you a vessel at that time, breaking-up, 
along side the wharf? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you l^now >vlieth^r her decks were in her? 

A^ I cannot say whether they were in or not; I know 
the deck was off; the beams were there, 

Q. How did the vessel you were breaking up lie 
with respect to that window? 

A. It lay toward3 the stone mason's yard ; piore 
that way than towards Frost's. 

Q. Could any person, placing himself on board 
that vessel, and firing up the wharf, by any possibility 
have fired through that shutter and sash? 

A. No, not as the vessel lay. 

Q. Could he being ten or a dozen feet below, and 
^t this distance — what was the distance across the 
wharf? 

A. 1 suppose about twelve yards, 

Q. Suppose I had a mind to stand down below, 
under the wharf, to fire at this window, do you think 
I could by any possibility take any aim so as to hii 
the bottom of that window ? 

A. No; if you was down below the wharf, yoa 
would have tafire a great height up the house. 

Q. You have a large crane upon the wharf? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Is there not a crane^on the side nearest Frost's? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing I wa§ upon the river, could I take 
an aim from the river to this >vindow with this crane 
standing in my way ? 
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A. No, not as this window was shut ; you could not 
stand to do it by the crane j the ball was fired sloping, 
the muzzle of the pistol must have been pointed 
downwards. 

Q. In your judgment, must the pistol have been 
placed above the hole so as to have glanced down* 
wards ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And that could not have been the case, if the 
pistol had been fired from where the crane is? 

A. No. 

Q. Is there any house at the crane, where any per- 
son could conceal himself? 

A* No; it is what we call a gibbet crane. 

Q. Suppose any person to have fired from any part 
of the wharf, is there any way in which he could 
get away, but over the gates ? 

A. There was no pther way, tbr the gates \vere all shut. 

Q. Do you know the place where the Miss Davis's 
^re said to have stood ?^ — the angle leading on to 
Frost's? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Could they from that place have an opportunity 
of seeing any body if they had got over the gates? 

A. Yes, they would. 

Q. HOW soon, after your master had been shot on 
the Monday, did you hear he had been shot? 

A. I heard it the ne^t morning when I came to work. 

Q. Who did you sleep with on the Tuesday night ? 

A. I sat up on Tuesday night along with my master. 

Q. Who did you sleep with on Wednesday night? 

A. I was above stairs then along with my master, 

Q, Were you at any time in Mr. Patch's rooni? 

A. Yes, I slept with Mr, Patch, on the Thursday 

night. 

Q, Did you sleep with Mr. Patch in the room hq 
Visually slept in? 

A. Yes, in his bed with him, 

Q. Did you cq,rry any apparel of any sort to that 
room except M'hat you wore, and what you carried 
^\vay With you? 
^, No, F 4 
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Q. Arc you poditively certain of that? 

A' What I carried up I took away with me. 

Q. Did you carry any tiling but the cioaths you 
were wearing? 

j1. No. 

Q. Did you carry, or leave there^ a pair of white 
ribbed cotton stockings ? 

J. No. 

Q. Had you any such stockings belonging to you? 

A. No ; what stockings I had I went up stairs wfth 
them on, and came away with them on next day. 

Q. Had you ever been in that room before or since? 

A- I had not been in that room btfore, but have 
been up in that room several times since the job hap- 
pened. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. StaflFord being there to 
search the premij>fis? 

A. There were some CJen-tlemen there. 

Q. Did you ever carry any stockings and leave 
them there? 

A. No. 

Q. Are the pales next the stone mason's yard stout 
or weak ? 

A. They are weak ; — nobody can get over them ia 
a hurry. 

Q. Did any of them appear to be broken after Mr. 
Blight was shot? 

A. No. 

Q. You remember the Coroner's Jury sitting there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remeniber, upon the Tuesday before the 
Coroners Jury sat in the evening, being present, w^hea 
Hester Kitchener and her mother were together in 
the kitchen ? 

A. Hester Kitchener's mother was there, but that 
was before they went to the Jury. 

Q. Do } ou remember seeing Mr. Patch there? 

A. Mr. Patch was there in the evening. 

Q. Did you hear jbim say any thing to Hester? 

A* As I was sitting in the kitchen, along with Mr. 
Patch and Hcbter Kitchener, drinking a glass of grog 
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togeiher, Mr. Patch said to Hester Kitchener, ** Noav 
Hester you are going before the jury, yon must speak 
the truth and nothing but the truth." Hester said she 
should speak tl>e truth. Mr. Patch said " they will 
cros:i-question you, and ask you a good many ques- 
tions, and if you begin upon one story, you must 
keep to that story and no other; if you do not, says 
he, you will get me into prison; and now they will 
ask you whether you gave me a candle —yon know I 
asked you for a candle, and you gave me a candle. 
I took the candle out of your hand and went into the 
privy, and you heard me shut the privy door — they 
will ask you all these questions, says he, and you 
must tell them.'' 

Q. This was on the evening before the Coroner's 
Jury sat? 

A. Yes; the night my master died. 

L. C. B. Mac DONALD. About what time was this? 

A. Just before Mr. Patch went to bed. — I suppose 
it was ten or eleven o'clock. 

Mr. G ARROW. Was it known the jury were to sit 
the next day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The next day Hester was examined before the 
jury? 

J. Yes. 

Q. Was Mr. Patch examined next day ? 

A. Yes, when he came home he came into the 
kitchen, says he, I was as near being hung as ever 
was any thing in the world. 

Q. How did the conversation begin ? 

A. He did not say any thing about that; this is 
what he said when he first came into the kitchen. 

Q. Who did he address himself -to? 

A. There wasonly Hester and I in the kitchen. 

Q, You knew he had been before the Coroner ? 

A. Yes. 

Q He said I was as near being hanged as any 
body ever was in the world ? 

A. Yes, and he said, Tbut if I had I should have 
been as happy as 1 am now ; some people seem to 
ihuik, says he, it wai^ I that shot Mr. Blight, 
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Q. He was at this time at large coming to his own 
bous^ not in any custody. 

A. No, he was in my master's kitchen. He said. 
Some people seem to think it was I that shot Mr. 
Blight. The jury asked me whether I had a couple 
of pistols, I told them yes, I had a couple of pis* 
tols, very short ones, some where above stairs in the 
box ; you have seen me have the pistols, have not 
you ; I 8|^d no ; said he, they are a couple of little 
short pocket pistols — I said ves, Sir, those did not 
shoot my master, it was a larger one. Damn it, 
says he, some people seem to think it was I that shot 
Mr. Blight, but says he, one man shall take one of 
these pistols in one hand and I will take the other, 
and he shall have the first fire at me. 

L. C. B. Macdonald. Did he produce the pis-, 
tols? 

A. No, I never saw them— »that is all I ever hearcj 
him say. 



^jrEORGE SmITH SWOPfl, 

Examined by Mr. Commoj^ Serjeant, 

Q. What are you ? 

j4. I am apprentice to a Sliipwright, 

Q. Do you live near Mr. JJlight's ? 

J. No. 

Q. Do you recollect the Monday that Mr. Blight 
was shot ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where M-ere you on the evening of that 
day ? ^ 

//. I M'as passing his premises. 

Q. What part of his premises were you passing at 
that time ? 

A. The fence, very near his gate. 

Q. About what time were you passing there? 

A. As near as I can guess about half-past eight; 
I heard the report of a pistol or a gun. 
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Q. Where did that appear to you to have been 

fired ? 

A, In Mr. Blight's yard. 

Q. Were there any persons near you at the time ? 

A. There were three boys and five labourers with 
me. 

Q How far do you think you were from the g^tes 
at that time ? 

A. Between ten and eleven yards. 

Q. Had any person with you a light at that time? 

A. One of the labourers had a link* 

Q. That gives a good light? 

A. Yes 

Q. As you were passing by did any body come 
from the premises of Mr. Blight ? 

A. Not that I saw. 

Q. If any person had climbed over the fence, or 
come through the gateway must you have seen him? 

A. Yes, I must 

Q. How long were you within sight of Mr. Blight's 
premises ? 

A. I might be a minute, more or less, I cannot say. 

Q. Did you hear any noise of any person walking 
or attempting to get over the gates ? 

A. No, none at all. 



George Smith. 

Cross examined by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. There were three boys and five labourers, were 
there not ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you all walking together ? 

A. No the labourers were a-head of us. 

Q. They were one party, and you and the three 
boys were another ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you talking? 

A. No, not a word. The labourer^ were talking 
to each other. 
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Q. Did you hear what the labourers said ? 

j4. I did not. 

Q. You did not stop at all? 

j4. T did not. 

Q. You were passing on pretty briskly? 

A. Yes, quite fast. 

Q. One of the labourers had a link ^ 

A. Yes. 



John Brown sworn. 



Examined by Mr. Const. 



Q. Were you with Smith on the night of the 23d 
of September last ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were you ? 

A. Almost by Mr. Blight's gate. 

Q. Did you hear the report of a pistol or a gun ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Who were there besides you and Smith ? 

A. There were five men who were just before us. 

Q. Had you any light? 

A. Yes, we had a torch. 

Q. Were you so situated, that if any body had 
escaped from JVIr. Blight's premises, you must have 
seen them ? 

A. From the part where we were we must have 
seen them. 

Q. Whichever direction they had taken you must 
have seen them come out ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you see any body ? 

A. I saw no body. 

Q. Was any observation made when you heard the 
gun fired? 

A. Yes, Smith said there is somebody shooting at 
the ship-breakers again. 

Q. You did not stop there ? 

A. No. 
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Mfs. Sarah Blight s!worn. 

Examined by Mr. Garrov. 

Q. You are the widow of the deceased gentleman 
whose death we are enquiring upon ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. When did you first become acquainted with the 
p'isoner Patch. 

A. I believe two years and an half since. 

Q. Did any relation of his live in your family ? 

A. Yes, a sister of his. 

Q. Was she a servant in your family ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. She was your only female servant ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did your first acquaintance with the prisoner 
begin by his visiting that sister ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After he had become thus introduced to your 
acquaintance, did he entel' into your husband's 
service ? 

A. He did, 

Q. What did he represent to be the state of his 
own circumstances, and where he came from ? 

A. That he came from the country, on account 
of some difficulties respecting some tythes. 

Q. Do you recollect what part of the countiy he 
represented himself to come from? 

A. I think it was from Aylesbear, in the West of 
England. 

Q. Did he engage in your husband's service? 

A. He did after some little time? 

Q. Upon what terms as to compensation did he 
first engage in your husband's service? 

A. At first, forty pounds a year I believe. 

Q. Did he work for any time without receiving 
any pecuniary salary ? 

A. Yes, some short time. 

Q. For some time only for his victuals then ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. How long was that ? 

j4. a month or two I believe. 

Q. Did he work as other persons did, in the 
breaking np ships and the other laborious parts of 
your husband's trade? > 

A. 1 rather think he did not 

Q. Rather superintending? 

A. Yes. 
. Q. And afterwards he was employed at the wages 
of 40/. a year ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For how long? 

A. One year. 

Q. During that time you boarded him^ I take for 
granted ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After that his salary was raised to 1 believe 
100/. a year? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did any thing happen in the year 1805, from 
which you were led to see, that there were some 
embarrassments in Mr. Blight's pecuniary ailairs ? 

A. No. 

Q. Any thing respecting his creditors ? 

A. I did not know any thing of that. 

Q. Did Mr. Bhght deliver to you any papers to 
deliver, in any given event to Mr. Patch r 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was Patch present at the delivery of those 
papers to you? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you present with your husband at any 
time, when those papers delivered to you ; were the 
subject of conversation, between Mr, Bh'ght and 
Mr Patch ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, When, as you best recollect, were those papers 
delivered to you? 

A. I think about six months before my husband^s 
death. 

Q. I am speaking of the receipt, of the bill of 
parcels, and tlie letter ? 
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A^ I believe that was not above four months 
before. 

<?• What conversation did you hear between 
your husband and Mr. Patch respecting those pa- 
pers, and what you were to do with them ? 

A. I was to give those papers to him (meaning 
Patch)^in case of ^ being questioned respecting the 
property. 

Q. Did you ever part with those papers, either 
to the prisoner or any other person, till after your 
husband*s death ? 

A. No ; I kept them till after his death. 

Q. You had gone out of town to Margate, and 
there, received the information, of the accident that 
had happened to your husband? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Upon your coming to town where did you 
find those papers ? 

A. In the tin box, where Mr. Blight told me he 
had put them. 

Q. Was that in his dressing room? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they in an envelope, addressed to you ? 

A. Yes, directed to me. 

Q. There you found them, in that state, after your 
husband's death ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whom did you deliver them to ? 

A. To a lady who was with me on a visit, and she 
gave them to Mr. Patch in my presence. 

Q. When were they delivered for the first time to 
Patch after your husband's death ? 

A. The evening that IMr. Patch was taken into 
custody. 

Q, Was that after he had been examined before 
the Coroner's Jury? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say to you, to induce you to put 
those papers into his possession? 

A. That he had been questioned with respect to 
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tfie property, and that he had not those papers iu 
his possession. 

Q. Did he say where he had been questioned? 

ji. Yes ; at the Acorn, where the Coroners Jury 
sat 

Q. What more did he say about these papers ? 

A. Nothing more that I recollect. 

Q. Did he say what he wanted these papers for? 

A. Nothing more than that he wanted the papers. 

Q. Is it true that he had from the 15th day of 
July the entire possession of those papers, or had he 
them at any time, till after he had been before the 
Coroner's J ury ? 

A. He had not had them till September the 27th. 

Q. That you are certain of? 

A. I am. 

Q. Your husband had originally accompanied 
you to Margate I understand ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And had returned to town again, and after- 
wards left London on the 19th of September? 

A. It was on a Thursday, I do not recollect the 
day of the month. 

Q. How soon after he had ariived at Margate did 
he receive any letter (I do not ask you to its con- 
tents) which induced him to come to London? 

A. He received it on the Saturday, after he had 
arrived with me. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the hand-writing of 
the prisoner Patch ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Should you know the letter your husband re- 
ceived if I were to shew it you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Look at that letter ; do you believe that to foe 
the letter ? 

A. It is. 

Q. Do you believe that to be the prisoner's hmd^ 
writing ? 



A. It is. 



\Tht Letter was read ] 
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Dear Sir, 

I have a very onplisant a alarming thing to inform you of. 
I last Evening was setting in the front 'Roome in the cheat 
Mrs. Blight sits in at Breakfast ahout about half past 8 
oClock to my great supprize I hard the report of a Gun 
and the contents of it came through the win do nearest the 
yard Gats when the Servant brought the lights in, I or- 
derd her to shut the the windo's as I intended to go to bed 
early so the Boll came through the Windo Shutter the 
sid fram and nock't the Blind all to pieces one of which 
strock me on the side of my head, but am happy to say 
don me no matral damage I immightly run in the yard 
but could not see any one and for the present am at a loss 
to jude the intenction of it, but it seems very likely to be 
intended for yours or my life, I hope I shall find it to be 
accedefttley don which will he a great sattisfaction and I 
suppose to you allso but from the directions in cane is every 
reason to believe it was don on the wharf, if so, no doubt 
but the party was disappointed to fine the windos shut, I 
do not know what Euemays you might have but for ray 
part I do not know that I have oflTerided any one by Act 
Word or Deed, or even a quarrel with any one, I hi ve had 
but littal business sins you was gone, and have nothing par- 
ticular moor to insert but my kindest respects to yourself 
and Family land hope this will meet you all in helth I shall 
be happy to receive a few lines from you but much moor 
to see you ai*e the onalley Friend I have to consult with. 

X am Dear Sir 

Your humble Serv^ 

Rich** Patch 
Ilotherhithe 

120 Sept 1805— 

Mr. Garrow. How long was it your husband's 
purpose to have continued with you at Margate? 

Jl He intended to have come home on the 
Monday. 

Q. Did you know from any conversations be- 
tween him and Patch; in jour presence, whether they 
had at that tjme any money concerns depending ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When he came down to visit you at Margate, 
was it his original purpose to continue some time ?"* 

A. No; to return on the Monday. 

G 
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Q. Did you know, from conversaUons in the pre- 
sence of Patch, that your husband and he had 
pecuniary concerns then depending? 

J. Yes. 

Q. 'Confining yourself entirely to what passed in 
Patch's presence, what do you know to have been 
the state of those concerns ? 

L* C. B. Macdoxald. What did you hear them 
say to each other ? 

A. A thousand-pound bill was depending. There 
was one diav/n at two months date, which was to he 
paid at that time — drawn on one Mr, Gooni, by 
Mr. Patch. 

Mr. Garrow. AVho did you hear say tliis? 

A. I heard Mr. Blight say this. 

Q. In the presence of Mr. Patch? 

A. I heard it often talked of between them botli. 

Q. For what purpose did you understand that 
1000/. bill to be drawn ? 

A. For an estate of Mr. Patch's, which had been 
sold in Devonshire. 

Q Who was to have the produce of that bill? 

A. Mr. Blight. 

Q. For wluit purpose and upon what consideration 
was ]Mr Blit>ht to have that 1000/.? 

A. For Mr. Patch to have a part of the business. 

Q. As a consideration for being let in to a part of 
your husband's business ? 

A. Ves. 

Q. Was 1000/. the exact sum, or was there a larger 
sum, of which the 1000/. was to be a part r 

A. V250L was the sum, and it was reduced to 1000/. 
by Mr. Blight, having 250/. paid in hand. 

Q. Did you ever, before your husband left town, 
hear any conversation between hiu] and Mn Patch, 
about the money getting into Mr. Goom's hand? 

A. Yes. When that bill fell due, it was to be paid 
into Mr. Bli«:ht's hands ; that is all I know of it. 

Q. Did you ever hear your husbaud say any thing 
to Patch, about this money getting into Goom's 
hands? 
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A. Yes ; I heard him ask Mr. Patch, when it ftU 
due, why it was not duly paid. 

Q. Can you tell about what time that was? 

A. I believe, four months before Mr. Blight's 
deaths 

Q. What account did Patch give, upon that en- 
quiry of your husband's ? 

A. That his friend, Goom, was not ready to pay 
it — had not got it. 

Q. What more did he say ; — did he say any thing 
about any part of it ? 

A^ He said he could get 500/. of the money, from 
Goom ; but he would not take that, as he could 
not havT the whole. 

Q. Did matters respecting that 1000/. then remain 
in that state, when your husband came to Margate ? 

^. They did. 

Q. Did your husband, upon the receipt of that 
letter which has been read, come to London ? 

A. He did. He was coming to London else on 
the Monday, but he came on the Sunday evening, 
instead of Monday. 

Q. You afterwards heard of the misfortune that 
had happened to him, and you came to town ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you speak to Mr. Patch upon the subject 

of the 1000/*? 

A. I did : I asked him if Mr. Goom's bill was 

paid. 

Q. When was this ? 

A. I believe, upon the Friday morning. 

Q. That was before Mr. Patch was in any custody? 

A. Yes. 1 asked him if Mr. Goom's bill was paid ; 
he told me, yes. He said Mr. Goom had been there 
to breakfast, on the Tuesday morning, by appoint- 
ment ; he said Mr. Goom bad been to the banker's, 
and that the money was paid. 

Q. Who did he say had been to the banker's ; 
did he mean himself or Goom? 

A. I understood him that Mr. Goom had been at 
the banker's, and the money was paid. 

o2 ^ 
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Q. And that Mr. Goom had breakfasted at your 
house, on the Tuesday morning, by appointment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know the contents of those papers, 
which were entrusted to j^our care, to be given in a 
certain ex-^nt to Mr. Patch ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You knew they were a receipt, a bill of parcels, 
and a letter addressed to Mr. Patch ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever hear any thing said by your hus- 
band, in the presence of Patch, as to the nature of 
that transaction, or why it was done ? 

A. Many times; that it was to secure his property. 

Q. To secure it for whom, and against what? 

A. To secure it for himself and his family, because 
our trustees persecuted Mr. Blight much. 

Q. In sliort, he was afraid his creditors would take 
his property from him, and this was to protect it 
against them ? 

A. Yes, they threatened him so. 

Q. Was that frequently talked of in the presence 
of Patch? 

A. Yes. ^ 

Q. Did you ever hear it represented, till after your 
husband died, that Patch Imd purchased the pro- 
perty, or that lie had paid tlie consideration stated 
in these papers ? 

A. Never. 

Q. But, on the contrary, it wns to cover the pro- 
perty against tlie claims of creditors? 

A, Just so. 

Q. Do you know of any other siim being advanced 
at any time, or in any shape, by Patch, to your hus- 
b-cvnd, except the X'lbOy part of the consideratioai 
for coming into partnership with him? 

A. Yes,. one ^£50. "^ 

Q. Was that the whole? 

A. It was the whole. 
^ Q. Were you so well acquainted with youf hus- 
bands affairs, that if Patch had made him Urge 
loans, you should have known it? 
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A, Yes, surely. 

Q. If, from time to time, he had been advancing 
money to your husband's trade, to the amount of 
JBVIOO, or ^2000, could that have happened with- 
out your knowing it? 
- A. No. 

Q. Were you present at their confidential conver- 
sations about business? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever hear such a thing asserted or 
insinuated? 

A. Never. 

Q. Look at these papers, and tell me whether 
these are the three papers deposited by your husband 
with you, and which, after his death, you delivered, or 
the lady for you in your presence, to Mr. Patqb? 

A. They are the same, 

[They were read.] 



Rotherhithe, 15th July, 1805. 

Mr. Richard Patch 

Bought of Isaac Blight, 

The remains of the hull of the ship Carnatic • • 1400 o O 

A parcel of plank and timber lying in the yard 240 

Two boats, oars, &c 70 

Two cranes on the wharf •• ICO 

The furniture and fixtures of the house as per 7 ^„_ , , ^ 

InventoiT ; { ^^^ '* ^ 

A parcel of ship breiakers and smiths' tools • • •• 17 10 

" I 11 

£2065 4 
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" Received the 15th July, 1805, from Mr. Richard Patch, 
two thousand and sixty-five pounds four shillings, being in 
full for the stock in trade on my premises, sold him thi» 
day. 

ISAAC BUGHT. 
je.2065 4 9 

Q3 
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Rotherhithe, 15th July, 1805. 
Mr. Richard Patch, 

Sir, 

In consequence of your taking the stock in trade 
off my hands, I do hereby promise to use my best endea* 
vour» to piocure a renewal of the lease of the premises from 
tlie corporation of the City of London (the petition for th^ 
same having gone in my name) you paying all charges and 
expences on the same. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

ISAAC BLIGHT. 



Mrs4 Sarah Blight. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Best^ 

Q. Your husband, before he went into the ship-j 
breaking business, had been a merchant? 

A. A West-India mercjmnt. 

Q. As such be had failed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was in the year 1803? 

A. I believe it was.. 

Q. That was before Mr. Patch came to him ? 

A. Oh, yes, some time. 

Mr. Garrow. Was he carrying on the business^ 
of a ship- breaker, to a considerable extent, before 
Mr. Patch came to him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were his circumstances, in your j^dgmen^ 
when Patch came to him in a flourishing state? 

A. Just so. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. The trust-deed is in exist* 
ance at this time, J believe? 

A. It is. 

Q. I believe there was np dividend made under 
that trust-deed ? 

Mr. G ARROW. I admit there was no dividend 
made under it 
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Mr. Serjeant Best. The date of the deed was 
August 1803? 

Mr. Gakrow. I will admit tlmt also. We shall 
have occasion in the course of the examination of 
Mr Goom to speak of a paper in the possession of 
the Prisoner; we will prove a notice to him to pro- 
duce it. 



Mr. William Swexdell sworn. 

Examined by Mr. G arrow. 

Q, You are clerk to Mr. Humphreys, the Solicitor 
for this prosecution^ 

jt. Yes. 

Q. Di:l you serve the Prisoner with copies of this 
notice, one with a view to the projected trial at King- 
ston, and the other with a view to the trial here? 

J. I did, and I also served it upon the Solicitor 
for the Prisoner. 



[The notice read,] 

Surry Lent Assizes. 

The KING, 1 Indictddforthewilfiil 

'-r.. 1 ?V. 1 i murder of Isaac Bhffbt. 
Richard Patch, J » ° 

Mr. Richard Patch, 

You are hereby required to produce on the trial of 
the above indictment, on Saturday the fifth day of April 
next, at the Session House, Horsemonger-Lane, Newington, 
in the county of Surrv, a certain draft, check, ©reorder for 
payment of money cfrawn by you, and bearing date on or 
about the 16th day of September, 1805, for the sum of one 
thousand pounds upon Steplien Goom, of Tyer's Gate, Ber- 
mondsey, in the said county of Surry, glue maker,, and also 
all other drafts, checks, or orders for payment of money, 
drawn by you upon the said Stephen Goom. Dated this 31st 
day of March, 1806. 

To Mr. Richard Patch, Your's, &c. 

the above named Defendant^ C. HUMPHREYS, 

) and to Messrs. Fletcher and Solicitor for the 

W rights his Solicitors Prosecution. 

g4 
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Mr. Serjeant Best. We have not got it 

Mr. Stephen Goom sworn. 

Ftxamintd by Mr. Common Seejeakt. \ %. 

Q. I believe you are a glue-maker, and live in 
Bermondsey-street, in the Borough ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the prisoner, Richard Patch ? . | g 

A. I think it is from seven to ten years ago that I 
employed his brother, and he worked for Mr. Thomas 
Walker, in Russcl-street, Bermondsey, in the same 
line ; I saw the Prisoner two or three times during 
the time he worked for Mr. Walker. 

Q. How long ago. is that? 

A. Upwards of ten years. 

Q. Have you seen him since ? 

A. Not till 1 saw him at the public examination at 
Bow-street 

Q. What is your address? 

A. Tycr's Gateway, Bermondsey -^street, 

Q. Have you ever had any pecuniary connexions 
with the man now at the bar ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever receive any money from the 
Prisoner at the bar ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Did you ever give him any authority to draw 
upon you for any amount whatever ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Did you ever receive from any other person 
money upon the account of the prisoner. 

A. No, never. 

Q. Did you ever know of the prisoner halving* 
drawn upon you for any amount whatever till he was 
taken into custody ? 

A. I never knew any thing of it till I had a notice 
to attend at Bow- street, 

Q. Did he ever ask permission pf you to do so, or 
propose that be should do so ? 
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A. Never ; I have not seen him from seven to ten 
years— I think it is upwards of ten years since 1 have 
seen him till the public examination day. 

Q. Did you ever give any note of hand, or security 
whatever to the prisoner Patch for the payment of 
money? 

A. Never. 

Q. Did you ever make any appointment to call at 
Mr. Blight's, for the purpose of paying any money ta 
Patch, or did you ever breakfast there ? 

A. Nq, never; I did not, to the best of my know* 
ledge, even know that he was at Mr. Blight's. 

Q. Did you ever call at the banking-house of 
Messrs. Willis and Perciv^.! respecting any draft pay- 
able to Patch ? 

A. No, I never did, 

Q. Or did you ever tell any body that you had 
done so ? 

A. No. 

I^. C. B. Macdonald. You never called at 
Willis and Percival's at aU.^ 

A. Never. 



Mr, Thomas Graham, sworn. 

E^camined bj/ Mr. Const. 

Qi Where do you live ? 

A. In Mile-end road. 

Q. Of what profession are you? 

A. A Ship owner. 

Q. You were acquainted I believe with Mr. Blight ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Do you remember being with him at his house^ 
on Monday the 2^d Septembei last? 

A. I was. 

Q. Were you present at any time when Mr. Patch 
and he were conversing together? 

A' Yes, I was. 

Q. What was the subject of their conversation^^ and 
what was said by each of theol ? 
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J. On the Friday I tliink I called at Mr. Blight's 
house about a ship which I had sold him, he was not 
at home, he was at Margate — Mr. Patch told me a sad 
accident had happened. 

Q. Now you are speaking of the Friday preceding, 

J. Yes, Friday the 19th I tliink, Mr. Patch told me 
a sad accident had happened, that some person had 
•fiiTd a pistol or a musket through the window, and 
took me in and shewed me the place. I looked at it ; 
he shewed me the window where the shot had crmie 
through on the inside of the house. I asked him if 
he knew any reason or cause for it. He said no, he 
believed it was an intent upon either liim or Air. 
Blight, he then shewed me in what situation he was 
sitting when the shot came in, in a chair, and, that some 
part of the blinds of the window w^ driven against 
his head. I asked him where the ball went to, and he 
stopped and shewed me, he said it dropped about half 
way between me and the window. I looked and ob- 
served part of the blind lying upon the floor, and some 
bits of things that had flown from the Avindow. I was 
astonished at their not having been moved, but he 
said he wished they should lie there till Mr. Blight saw 
them. 

L. C. B. Macdonald. This was the day after 
the accident had happened? 

A. Ves, the shot nad been fired in the night, I think 
he said about nine o'clock. I asked him if he had got 
any suspicion upon any person to do such an act? 
He said no, he had not, that Mr. Blight had had some 
words with a person that was about finishing some 
kind of a ground, or a dock, or a wharf, or some- 
thing of the kind on the other side of the water, that 
was the only person he could think of. 

Q. Did he mention die name of that person. 

A. Yes, I think he mentioned the name, but I 
do not recollect it at this moment. 

Mr. G ARROW, Should you know the name if you 
heard it? 

A. Yes, I think I should. 

Q. Was it Thompson, or Johnson, or Clarke ? 
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A. I believe it was Clarke, I think that was the 
name; he i>aicl that he would write to Mr Blight to 
come up to town immediately, for he was rather 
uneasy about it. 

Mr. Const. Was anything else said? 

A. No, I do not think that there was. On the 
Monday following I called, I was going to look at a 
ship at Greenland-dock, I asked whether Mr. Blight 
was come home? He said yes, he was come, but was 
gone up to town, I said I was going to see a ship, and 
would call again as I came back. I came back about 
one o'clock, and then he was just come from town, I 
asked him for the payment of tie vessel, he said he 
was just come from town 

Q while you were in the room^ did Mr. Patch 
come into the room ? 

A. He was on the wharf when I went, he asked me 
to go in and take a snack of something to eat^ we 
were to meet the next day. 

Q. Pass over what passed between you and Mr. 
Blight till Patch came, relate only what was said in 
Patch's presence? 

A. Yis^t down to have something to eat with him, 
and when I was sat down Mr. Patch came into the 
room, he said Mr. Blight, *' Pray where are your 
spurs.'* 

|Q« Had be at that time, boots or shoes on ? 
" A; Boots. He pointed across the room, and said 
** They are lying there on the chair," and Mr. Blight 
gaid to him ** Patch do not you return without the 
money." Says he " You may depend upon it Ishall 
not return while it is got all settled. "" He went out^ and 
' that was all that passed. 

Q. He then went away ? 

A. Yes. 

Q He did not return while you were with Mr. 

:piight? 

A. No, he did not return while I was with Mr. 

flight 
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Mr. RicHABD Percival, noorn. 

Examined by Mr. Poo let, 

Q. You are a partner in the house of Messrs. Willis, 
and Co. the Bankers ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did Mr. Patch in the month of September last^ 
open an account at your house ? 

A. He did. 

Q. What time in September ? 

A. About the 7th. 

Q. Amongst other cash, did he pay in at that time 
any draft? 

A. Yes, he paid in a draft 

Q. Upon whom ? 

A. A draft for 1000/. drawn by Mr. Patch upon 
Mr. Goom. 

Q. When was that payable ? 

A, On the 16th of September, he paid that very 
draft in, on the very day be opened tlie account. 

Q. Before that draft became due, did he caU at 
your shop again .'^ 

A. He did, 

Q. For what purpose? 

A . To say that Mr. Goom was not prepared to pay 
the draft on the 16th, that he would take the draft with 
him, and send us another for a future day. 

Q. Did he send vou another? 

A. He did. 

Q. Have you got it? 

A. I have. 

L. C. B. MACDOif^ALD. Was it a draft or a pro-i 
inissory note, or what? 

A, A draft drawn by tiimself upon Mr, Gooni, it 
was just the same, only the date altered. 

Q. AVhen wa^ .hat other sent? 

-^. I do not know the day. 

Mr. PooLEY. Was it before the 16th? 
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A. t cannot say, perhaps Mr. Willis my partner 
may recollect it, he had a conversation with Mr. Gooni 
on the subject. 

[The Note was read.] • 

No. 20thSept. 1805. 

I. Gooms, Esq. at Tyer*s Gateway, Bermondsey, 

?ay to Messrs. Willis, Wood, and Co. or Bearer, One 
'housand Pounds. 

RICHARD PATCH. 

i:iooo. 

Mr. Poo LEY. Before that draft became payable^ 
did you receive any letter from Mr. Patch ? 

A. Yes, on the 19th. 

Q, Is that the letter you hold in your hand ? 

A. Yes, this is it ' 

Mr. Garro\v\ We will now read this letter ? 

Mr. OtJENEY. It is not proved to have come from 
the Prisoner. 

Mr. Gaeeow. Did you receive it from his hand 
personally ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know his hand writing? 

A. I never saw him write. 

Q. Have you transacted business with him in con- 
sequence of seeing his hand-writing ? 

A. We have paid his drafts. 
• Q. Do you believe that to be his hand-wTitlng ? 

A. Yes. 
' Mr. Gaerow. Then we read it as his wTiting? 

[The Letter was read.'] 

*^ Messrs. Willis, Wood, Percival and Co. 

" I. Gooms', Esq; the man I gave you a check upon for 
^1000 on Friday next the 20th inst called me to-day, in- 
forming me he should not be al>le to face it to-morrow, in 
consequence which I have taken his note payable 1st Octo- 
ber next, which hath given me full satisfaction, as before I 
liad no security from him. I will call on you Saturday or 
IVIonday next and take up the check, and give you the note, 

lam, Gentlemen, 

Your humble servant, 
TJotherhithe, "^ RICHARD PATCH." 

19 Sept. 1805. 
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Mr. Poo LET. Id the conclusion of that letter he 
says, ibat he will call upon you on the Saturday or 
Monday, take up the check» and give you the note- 
did he do %o } 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Blight ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did Mr. Blight call at your shop on the 23d of 
September, which was the day he was shot? 

A. Yes, he did. 

Q At what time in the morning ? 

A. About ten o'clock. 

Q. For what purpose did he call there? 

Mr. GuRNEY. That must have been by conver- 
sation, which of course we cannot know— -it was all 
in conversation. 

A. Yes, it was. 

Mr., G ARROW. We propose to ask, did he call in 
respect to his pecuniary concerns? 

L. C. B. Macoonald. That is a fact, it is a 
common enquiry, for what purpose did he call? 

Mr. PooLEY. Did he call respecting his pecu- 
niary concerns? 

A. He had no account at our house, 

Q. Did he call to enquire after a note? 

A. He did. 

Q. What note. 

Mr. GuRN EY. I submit to your T^rdship that my 
learned friend is not entitled to ask that question, the 
object of the call was expressed by conversation, and 
the prisoner, was no party to that conversation. 

L. C. B. Macdoxald. It is part of the res gesta 
his going there to enquire after the note. Any thing 
which he said, and which another man said, and so 
on, I willnot take doMTi, but this I taketobe evidence. 

Mr. Gurnet. With great deference to your 
Lordship, I submit, that the only fact independent of 
conversation, is, that Mr. Blignt did call upon the 
witness, his motive for calling, if stated to the witness^ 
was stated in conversation, to which Mr. Patch wai 
not privy, and for i^iiich he therefore cannot be 
made answerable. 
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L. C- B. Macdonald. But aiter all it is a fact, 

it is part of the res gesta, if he were to proceed, and 
say Mr. Blight said so and so to me about that note, 
I would not take it. But the naked fact, that he 
went there, and asked about the note, I see no ob- 
jection to. 

Mr. Gar ROW. We are content to take it much 
short of that, the witness says first that Mr. Bli^^ht 
had no account with them, and next that he came 
to enquire after something, he came to your house 
to make enquiry concerning something? 

A. He did. 

Mr. Garrow. We will not ask what it was. 

Mr. PooLEY. Have you got Mr. Patch's book? 

A. Yes, this is it. 

Q. Is there any entry made in that banking-book 
by Mr. Patch? 

A. Yes, the last entry is written Mr. Patch. 

Q. What is that entry ? 

A. " Messrs. Willis, Wood, Percival, and Co. will 
please to place the above bill to the credit of the exe- 
cutor of the late Mr. Isaac Blight. Richard Patch." 

Mr. Garrow. Will you be so good as to tell us, 
what that is, which is erased. 

A. It is the second draft on Mr. Goom, for 1000/. 
which was withdrawn. 

Q. Who made that erasure? 

A. We did. 

Q. It being withdrawn, you erased it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that last entry made in your book since 
Mr. Patch has be^n in custody under this charge? 

A. Yes, the first draft was written in, and made 
returned ; the second was written in, and as it was not 
to be transferred to Mr. Blight's account, we erased it. 

Q. Not becoming effects in your hands^ you struck 
it out? 

A. Yes, 
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Mr. William Willis, sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Garrow. 

Q. You are in partnership with Mr. Percival ? 
- A, I am. 

Q Did you hear the account Mr. Percival has 
given of this transaction ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are more acquainted with Mr. Patch's 
hand-writing, than Mr. Percival, I understand ? 

A. I took in the account, and saw him write his 
name. 

Q. That was the signature, by which you were to 
regulate yourselves afterwards? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any doubt» that that is Mr. Patch's 
hand-writing? 

A. Not the least. 
^ Mr. Garrow. There is a head of evidence I am 
ready to go into, but I do not know whether your 
Lordship will permit me to to into it to prove an ahbi 
on the part of Webster and Clarke, who were stated 
by the prisoner to be suspected of having shot Mr. 
Blight. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. I do not object to it. 



Thomas Webster, szvorji. 

Examined by Mr. Garrom\ 

■ Q. In what way of business are j^ou ? 

A. A sawyer. 

Q. Do you happen to recollect where you were oa 
Monday the-CSd day of September last? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know the late Mr. Blight? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear at any time that he -had beea 
killed ? 

A. Not till Tuesday morning. 

Q. When did you hear that he had been shot a);? 

A. Never before the Tuesday morning. 
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Q. On the Tuesday morning you heard he had 
been shot at, — on what day? 

A. The night before. 

Q. where were you on tlie night before, that is to 
say the Monday? 

A. At home. 

Q. Where had you been in the day? 

A. At Lavender-yard, at work. 

Q. Wiiom had you been working with? 

A. One Mr. Chalk, a ship-breaker. 

Q. When did you leave your work ? 

A. At six o'clock. 

Q. What did you do with yourself tlien ? 

A, I stopped at the Swallow Galley till about seven, 
then I went home. 

Q. How far is your own house ? 

A, Four or five hundred yards. 

Q. Did you leave your own house after tliat ? 

A. No. 

Q. How long did you sit up ? 

A. I did not sit up above twenty minutes, 

Q. Are you sure you did not sit up longer than 
that ? 

A. Yes. My daughter was in labour, and I went 
to bed out of the way, instead of being among the 
women. 

Q. Did you go by Mr. Blight's house after that ? 

A.^o. 

Q. Had you been near Mr. Blight's house ? 

A, I was obHgcd in coming home to go by that 
house. 

Q. That was at six o'clock ? 

A. About half past six. 

Q. Have you a son? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is his name ? 
A. William Webster. 

Q. Did he ever abscond on any occasion whatever? 

A. No. 

Q. Was your son in London at the time Mr. Blight 
was killed ? ' 

A. No ; in the Downs. 

H 
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Q. Was he a sea-faring man ? 
A. He has been at sea. 
Q. He is here to tell us himself, is not he ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. When did he go away to the Downs? 
A, He went away the last day of August. 
Q. Did he return before pr after Mr. Blight was 
killed? 

A. About a fortnight after, I believe. 

Thomas Webster, 

Croas-examintd by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. He was absent at the time ? 

A^ Yes. 

Q. Was that the first voyage he liad made ? 

A. Yes. 

Q He was not a sea-faring man before ? 

A. Yes ; he was a sea-faring man before. 

Q. I thought you told me that was the first time } 

A^ Yes ; that was the first time of his going 
away. 

Q. Had it so happened, that your yard had been 
searched before that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On a suspicion of your having some property of 
Mr. Blight? 

A. Yes. 

Thomas Webster, 

Re-^xamincd by Mr. G arrow. 

Q. Who caused that search to be made ? 

A> Mr. Patch. I was not at home M'hen it was 
searched, but my daughter was. 

Q. Do you know of Mr. Blight's having any thing 
at all to do with it? 

A. No ; I do not. 

Q. Was your son a seaman, or what had he been ? 

A. He was a sawyer. 

Q. Was that search made before or after your son 
went away } 
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A. It was after my son went away. 
Q. Was any thing found? 
A. No ; nothing at all. 

William Webster sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Common SERjEANt, 

Q. Are you the son of Thomas Webster? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What business are you? 

A. A sawyer. 

Q. Where did you use to work ? 

A, I worked at Mr. Brent's, and I have worked at 
Mr, Blight's. 

Q. Did you leave London at any time. 

A. I left London the last day of last August. 

Q. Where did you go to ? 

A. To Deal. 

Q. When did you return ? 

A. About a fortnight after Mr. Blight was shot. 

Q. Were you in London at any time between the 
latter end of August and a fortnight after Mr. Blight 
met with his death ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you nearer to London than Deal? 

A. No, I was not. 

Harriet Webster «3wr». 

Examined by Mr. Const. 

Q. You are the daughter of Thomas Webster who 
was here just now ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you live in his house now? 

A. No, not now, but I did at the time the acci^ 
dent happened. 

Q. How happened you to be there ? 

A. When my husband went away I went to live 
there with them. 

Q. Are you William Webster's wife? 

A* Ye**. 
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Q. Do you remember your sister-in-law being 
brought to bed ? 

A. I was in the house — it was tlie rery mght that 
Mr. Blight was shot. 

Q. Do you remember your father-in-law coming 
home? 

A. Yes — he had been at the Swallow Galley drink- 
ingy and he came home rather in liquor about se- 
ven o'clock ; he went to bed about eight o'clock ; I 
called him to get up between three and four o'clock^ 
to get out of that bed, that my sister might get into 
that bed. 

Q. Was he eve? out of that house from seven 
o'clock ? 

A, No, not till five o'clock the next morning* 
We never knew any thing about this business till af- 
terwards. 

Joseph Clarke steam. 

Examined hy Mr Poo let. 

Q. What rs your business ? 

A. A labourer — a labouring man. 

Q. Do you recollect the day on which Mr, Blight 
was shot? 

A. 1 cannot justly recollect the day— -I believe it 
was on a Monday. 

Q. Do you know where you were on that day ? 

A' I ^"^s.iJ^ tjie Ij^d Lion, at Poplar. 

Q. When did you go to the Red Lion ? 

A* I ^^^ «kbf>i*t, fve o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q. Did you cross the water froiu llotherhklie ? 

A. Yes, I crossed the water. 

Q. Who was ^vi^y^ou? 

A. J^lw <^07i, . 

Q. How long (\id you remain at the Red Lion ? 
A. I remaki^ t^re as^ much as an hom* and 2t 

half. 

Q. At what time dkl you leave it? 

A. It was, \ believe,^ about half after eight o'clact. 

Q. Where did you go to next ? 



A. To the (jreeii Dragon at Poplar, and dfanR a 
pot of beer there — we stopped there only a few mi- 
nutes. 

Q. Where did you go next? 

A. To the King's Head in Limehouse Causeway. 

Q. How long did you remain there? 

A. Till about half after nine o'clock. 

Q. Was Cox with you ? 

A. Yes, he was with me the whole of the time. 

Q- Were you near Mr. Blight's premises any part 
of that day ? 

A. I was not. 

Q. Had you any quarrel with Mr. Blight about 
repairing a wharf? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are the same man. 

A* Yes, but that was a long time ago. 

John Cox sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Poo ley. 

Q. Were you ^vith the last witness on the day on 
which Mr. Blight was shot. 

A. Yes, I saw him about seven o'clock in the 
morning, and he was not out of my sight till nine 
o'clock at night— his wife came and fetched him 
home from me at the King's Head at Limehouse, 
about nine o'clock. 

Q. She thought he had had enough. 

A. Yes, he was very tipsy. 

Q. He was there on his own business? 

A. He was on my business— he had' been at the 
brick-fields at Stepney. 

Mr. William Jones $rcvorn. 

Examined by Mr. G arrow. 

Q. T will not trouble you with a long account of 
this Gentleman's death— you were the surgeon who 
Was called in ? 

A I am. 

H 3 
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Q. Do you remember seeing the Pri$oner Patch 
there? 

.A. I do. 

Q. Had you known Patch before ? 

A. I had known him about a year and a half, and 
Mr. Blight for a yean 

Q. Did Mn Patch generally wear boots ? 

A. Speaking generally, he did. 

Q, Did you see him on the bed after Mr. Blight 
was in his distress, after the wound he had received ? 

A, I saw him on the bed and in different situa«» 
tions in the house. 

Q. Are you able to state to my Lord and the Jury 
whether he had shoes or boots on that evening? 

A. He had boots on in the evening, but not when 
I was called in as a surgeon to Mr. Blight. 

Q, At what time did you see him in boots as usual ? 

A. From half past five to six I was in the yard 
conversing with Mr. Blight alxnit the shot that had 
been fired on the premises on the preceding Thursday. 

Q. How long might you remain with them then? 

A. I remained with Mr. Blight about a quarter of 
an hour — say twenty minutes. 

Q. At that time Mr. Patch bad his boots on as 
usual? 

A. Mr. Patch was not with us the whole time; 
he rode into the yard, then he was booted. 

Q. At what time were you called in in conse-» 
qence of the fatal accident? 

A* The message came to my house about a quaf 
ter of an hour ^ 

la. C. B. AJacdoxald. At what time did you 
arrive ? 

A. I made all expedition, and I consider myself 
as having been there before nine o'clock. 

Mr. G ARROW. In what place did you first $ee 
Mr. Patch? 

A, Mr. Patch hearing that I was coming, met 

me between the parlor door, in which parlor Mr, 

Blight was, and the bed on which he was lying ; he 

' told me what had happenedj and pointed Mr* Blight 

out to me* 
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Q. Mr. Patch continued offering him all atten- 
tions while you remained there ? 

ji. Particularly so — Mr. Blight never would be re- 
moved while in bed but by Mr. Patch's assistance — 
he had occasion to be removed in bed frequently in 
consequence of pain. 

Q. All the assistance and relief he had from his 
wound, and the pain in consequence of it, he had 
from Mr. Patch ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You had a very good opportunity of seeing 
how Mr. Patch was dressed? 

yi. Yes. 

Q. What was the color of his small cloaths? 

A. They were the same color as mine*— I believe 
nothing but the scissars parted them— !-Mr. Patch or- 
dered them of the same tailor, and they were cut off 
the same specific piece. 

Q. What was the color of his stockings ? 

A. They were white. 

Q. He was so habited while you remained in the 
house, and was so at the time you were sent for? 

A. I cannot say that he was so when I came, but 
he was so when Mr. Blight was put to bed at eleven 
o'clock. 

Q. Had he any opportunity of changing them be- 
tween these times? 

A. I went for Mr. Astley Cooper — I was absent 
two hours. 

Q. When did you first observe the color of his 
stockings? 

A. In the night when he was kneeling on the bed 
assisting Mr. Blight. 

Q. At what hour ?, 

A. It was between eleven and twelve that I first 
observed it — he was not put to bed till eleven o'clock. 

Q. You do not know whether he had stockings or 
boots on when you came to the house at nine o'clock, 
because you do not recollect that you made any ob" 
servation upon it ; but when you obser\'ed him after 
Mr. Astley Cooper came there^ you observed that h« 
had stockings and shoes on« 

J. Yes* 
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Q. And the color of his small cloaths was light, and 
nothing but the scissars had parted them fromy our own? 

J. No. 

Q. Did you make any observation whether his 
stockings were ribbed or plain ? 

A. It made some little impression on my mind^ 
and I think they were ribbed, and think I mentioned 
that in my declaration before the magistrates. 

Mr. Garbow. I have in my hand the agreement 
of the 31st of August, which I will prove bj'^ the at- 
testing witness, the consideration of which is stated 
to be 1250/. and it will not be immaterial that that 
sum of 1250/. was to be paid, 

Thomas Musk sworn. 

Examined by Mx, Common Serjeant. 

Q. Look at that agreement, and tell me whether 
you witnessed the execution of it ? 
A. Yes, I did 

(It was read. ) 

^ 

*' This Agreement, made the 31st day of August, 1B05, 
between Isaac Blight and Richard Patch, both of the 
parish of St. Mary ^ Rotherhi the, ship breakers. 

*' Whereas the aforesaid Isaac Blight is now in possession 
of certain leasehold premises belonging to the Corporation 
of the City of London, on which lie carries on the business 
of ship breaking, and also a stock of timber, parts of ships, 
and other n;atters valued together, with the lease, by agree- 
ment, at? the sum of three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds : he the sxid Isaac Blight agrees with the aforesaid 
Richard Patch to dispose of one third of the above to him, for 
the sum of one thousand two hundred and fifty pounds, and the 
business, from the date of this agreement, shall be carried on in 
the name of Richard Patch alone, in proportions as follows : 
Say one third pajt or share to him the said Richard Patchy 
and two third parts or shares to him the said Isaac Blight ; 
that the said Richard Pntch shall reside on the premisesj 
and keep a regular set of books, which shall at all times be 
open to the inspection of both parties; and it is further 
agreed, that all money put into the business by either of the 
parties^ over and above the proportion above named of 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds^ shall b«ar 
' an interest of five per cent, and the party pqtting^ in 
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such money shall be always at liberty to draw it out, on 
giviug thirty days notice of such his intention; all rents, 
rates, taxes, and other expences whatsoever, that may be on 
the premises for the benefit of the business, to be charged 
to the trade in equal proi)ortions as above stated : and it is 
furtljer understood and agreed, that the business shall con- 
tinue in the joint account, and in proportion as above stated, 
so long as a mutual good understanding shall exist between 
^e parties ; but in case either .should wish at any future time 
to decline the business, six months notice shall be giveJn by 
the party wishing to decline, and at the expiration of the six 
mouths the stock. in trade, together with the remainder of 
the lease, shall be sold by public or private auction, and tha 
money arising from the sale to be divided in proportions as 
aforesaid, after all debts and demands on account of the 
concern are discharged, and also in the same manner in case 
of the death of either of the parties. 

'* The aforesaid Isaac Blight agrees to use all diligence to 
get a renewal of the lease from the Corporation, and as soon 
as it is accomplished to give the said Richard Patch a coun« 
terpart of such lease, to secure to him his interest of the said 
one third share as above mentioned : and also to aid and 
assist, and do his best endeavours to procure suitable ships to 
supply the demand of the yard, and in every other way to 
promote the interest of the parties aforesaid ; and the said 
Kichard Patch also agrees, on his part, to use his best en- 
deavours and exertions on the premises, in breaking up and 
disposing the materials of such ships, and other matters as 
may be under his care for the joint account and benefit of 
both parties, in proportions as aforesaid ; aod to this agree^ 
nient both parties have set their hands and seals, the day 
and year above written. 

ISAAC BLIGFTT, 
Witness Thomas Musk, KICIlAliD PATCH, 

J^ARY Salter srj:orn. 

Examined hi/ Mr. Garrow* 

Q. Are you ia washerwoman by business? 
, A, Yes. 
Q. Do you wash for Mr. Patch ? 
A, Yes, 

Q. He lived at Mr. Blighfs, did not he? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember hearing of poor Mr. Blight's 
death? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. What day did you hear that Mr. Blight was 
dead? 

A. I heard it on the Tuesday. 

Q. How lately before that had you received Mr. 
^Patch's linen to wash? 

-A. On the same day that the accident happened at 
night. 

Q. That is to say, on the Monday that Mr. Blight 
was shot. 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time in the day did you receive Mr. 
Patch's linen. 

A. About eleven o'clock in the morning. 

Q. Did you receive it weekly, or bow? 

A. I had had it only once before, and that was, I 
think, at the distance of about a month or live weeks. 

Q. What is the manner in which you laundresses 
mark the linen sent to you, so as to distinguish the 
linen of one person from that of another. 

A. We mark them sometimes with one sort of 
worsted, and sometimes with another, diflFerent peo- 
ple's linen. 

Q. So that your people, whether they can read or 
not, can tell my linen from this Gentleman's and that 
Gentlemau's by the worsted? 

A. Yes. 

L. C. B. Macdonald. You have different colors 
of worsted for different people? 

A. Yes, if you were a new customer, I should 
mark your linen. 

Mr. Garrow. If I was an old customer, you 
would get acquainted with my linen, and need not 
mark it. 

A. Yes. 

Q. My initials may be W, G. and this Gentle- 
man's W. G. and this other gentleman's W. G. so that 
the initials might not point out whose linen it was ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had you ever any white cotton stockings to 
wash for Mr. Patch? 

A . I cannot say that I remember washing any white 
cotton stockings for Mr. Patch. 
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. Q. Look at those stockings ivhich that Gentleman 
has in his hand, and see whether that is the way ia 
which you mark your new customers linen? 

A. 1 do not see any mark. 

Q. You are not looking for it, you are avoiding it, 
b this the way in which you mark the linen of your 
new customers? 

A Yes. 

Q. You had had Mr. Patch's linen only once, be* 
fore that Monday ? 

A. Only once. 

Q. So that you had not become acquainted with 
bis linen. 

A- No, I had not. 

Q. Look at tliat mark; upon the oath you have 
taken, do you believe that mark to have been made 
at any time, while those stockings Mere in your 
possession ? 

A. 1 cannot say ; I cannot take upon me to say 
that I ever washed any of this kind. 

Q. Is that the way in which you mark ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you usually mark both the stockings, or 
Qnly one of the pair? 

A. I generally mark both of one pair of stockings. 

Q. Did you look at any of the linen you had on 
the Monday from Mr. Patch? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Did you look at it, after you heard that Mn 
Blight was killed ? 

A' I had it before Mr. Blight was killed. 

Q. Did it remain in your possession after Mn Blight 
vas killed f t 

A. Yes. 

Q, What is become of it ? 

Af Mr. Patch has got it. 

Q. It was either in its foul state or in the wet on the 
Tuesday ? 

A He had not it on the Tuesday ; he has had 
it since •, I do not begin washing till the Wednesday. 

Q. What you had from him on the Monday was in 
Ui foul state on the Tuesday } 

^ Yci. 
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Q. Will you look at that mark, and tell me whetf^er 
you have a belief, one wayorother^ that that was made 
on your premises ? 

A. I do not know — it might. 

Q. What do you believe ? 

A. I cannot say, it might be made by me, I do not 
remember washing any stockings like these. 

Q. Do you, or do you not believe that they were 
marked by you ? 

A. I do not know, I am sure, whedier they were or 
nor, we have linen come sometimes, marked by other 
people. 

Q. Does that worsted mark appear to have been 
frequently washed, or only once, in your judg^ 
ment ? 

A. The color is all washed out of it pretty well. 

Q. Do you know what color it was at first ? 

A. No, I cannot say that I do. 

Q Then you hardly can take upon yourself to say 
what color is gone ? 

A. I had only one pair of stockings with the last 
linen. 

Q. What color were they ? 

A. They were brown; that was all the stockings 
I had in that parcel. 

Mr. John Stafford stcorn, 

Exfimimd hy Mr. G arrow. 

Q. Where did you find those stockings ? 

A. I found them in a closet in the prisoner's bed- 
room. 

Q. In what state were they at the time you found 
them ? 

A. They were folded up, and the top of one of them 
turned over^ having exactly the appearance of a pair of 
clean stockings. 

Q. In the manner in which one receiveathem frorn 
the laundress ? 

A. ye3. . : 

Q. You were not so well satisfied with outside ap* 
pearances, but opened them ? 
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.. vi I took them in my hand, I thought there appeared 
an unusual hardness, and I opened them. 

Q. In what state did you find them ? 

A. I found the feet of them very dirty, just in the 
same s;ate in which they are how, except that the dirt 
Js inore hard and worn out, and the legs are now very 
dirty . 

Q. How did the upper part of them appear at that 
time ? 

. j1. The upper parts were very clean at that time, but 
they have become dirty in consequence of opening them 
and folding them together. 

, . Q. Had they at all the appearance of having been 
worn under boots ? 

A. No, not at all. 

Q. Will you now open them and describe the situa- 
tion in which tlicy we're ? 

A. The dirt drops off every time they are opened ; it 
i:s quite in clots on the feet. 

(They were shewn to the Jury.) 

'Q. Anthony was with you at the time you found 
tliem? , 

A. Yes, ^ 

Mr. GARkow. I suppose it is not necessary 
Ifaat w€ should call Anthony to confirm Mr. Staf- 
ford ? 

Mr. Serjeant Best- Certainly not. 

Mr. Garrow. Was it in the bed-rcom over the 
counting-house and privy that you found them ? 

A. Yes. 

One of the Jury. Those stockings ^re not marked 
with any initials ? 

A, No, they are not; he told me himself that was 
his bed-room j I found there all his wearing apparel, 
and a bank note, which he claimed. 

■r 

Mr, John Stafford. 

C7VSS examined by 3fr, Gurney. 

. . Q^ What day was it when you found the stock- 
ings? ^ 
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A. I believe it was the 30th of September ; it was 
the Monday following Mr. Blight's death. 

Mr. Garrow. It was after Mr. Graham the magi« 
stratc had taken some pains in this business ? 

A, iVjr. Graham was with me in the room, Mr. 
Patch was in custody previous to that tinie^ and he had 
mentioned this as his room. 

Q. That bed- room he had described as his ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. GuRN£T. He was taken up on the Thursday or 
Fiiday? 

A. Yes. * 

Q. And on the Monday following you found these 
stockings in that closet? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Garrow. As Anthony is in the box I will just 
ask him one question. 

Mr. William Anthony sworn. 

' Exflmined by Mr. Garrow. 

Q. You were present when those stockings wete 
found? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they found as Mr. Stafford has de« 
scribed? 

A. Yes, they were. 



Richard Murch sworn. * 

Examined by Mr. Common Serjeant. 

Q. Were yoU employed to search the privy belong- 
ing to Mr. Blight's house ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what day ? 

A. On the Wednesday, 

Q. Do you mean the next Wednesday after Mr» 
Blight was shpt ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What time of the day did you make that search ? 

A^ Between ^e hours of three and five. 
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Q. In the afternoon ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you find any thing in the privy ? 

A, i found a rannrod in the trunk. 

L. C. B. MACt)ONALD. Describe what you mean 
by the trpnk. 

A. A trunk leading from the water-closet, or some- 
thing of that kind, six inches square. . 

Q. Do you mean a funnel, at first large and grow- 
ing less ? 

A. Yes, it led down into a bog-hole 

Q. Was it the ramrod of a gun or pistol ? 

A. Of a pistol. 

Mr. Common Serjeant. You found nothing 
else ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you it here to produce ? 

A. Some of the Gentlemen have had it of me. 

Q. Is that the ramrod you found in the privy ? 
(Skewing the witness a ramrod.) 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it dirty, or how ? 

A. It was about so much dirty in the bog-hole. 

Q. The worm was about two inches deep in the 
soil ? 

A, Yes, and the wadding was about it. 

Q. At which end was the wadding ? 

A, At the worm end, in the soil. 

Q. I suppose you frequently go on this sort of busi* 
ness ? * 

A. Yes, I have frequently gone. 

Q. Did you make any observation on the 
trunk, whether there was any appearance of any body 
having been there who had a looseness in his 
bowels ? 

A. There was nothing of the kind ; more to the con- 
trary. 

Q. There was no appearance of any person having 
been there who was troubled with a looseness ? 

A No, not in the least, but more to the con- 
trary, ^ 
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Q. Did you afterwards sec Mr. Patch at the ^ime his 
sister was in company with him ? 

A. Yes, I saw him at the Acorn at the time of the 
Coroner's inquest. 

Q. Was the inquest then sitting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you observe any body speaking to his sister \ 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the time she was talking to somebody did he 
call her aside ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I want you to state what he said to her, but not 
her answer ? 

A. He called her aside and said, Sarah, was not 
there such and such Gentlemen asked you some ques* 
tions. 

Q. Do you recollect what names Mr. Patch men- 
tioned to her ? 

A. No, I cannot ; he asked her if there was not such 
and such Gentlemen asked her some questions. She 
replied, yes; he said be cautious of what you say; 
the report is of me, they can bring no proof against 
me. 

Q. Was that all that he said to her ? 

A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Did ypu mewtipn to Mr. Patch, at any time^ 
that you had found this ramrod ? 

A. No, only just on the premises when I found it. 

Q. When you found it on the premises Mr. Patch 
was acquainted that you found it ? 

A. He was at the Acorn when I found it, to the 
best of my recollection \ I was below at the bog hole. 

Q. What passed with him on the subject ? 

A. He said nothing to me j he was not acquainted 
with me, nor I with him. 

Richard Murch, 

Cross examiyicd by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. This was the first time you had been down there > 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Then you did not know whether thtrc were any 
a-t ports against him or not ? 
M, J, No. - ■■ .-..^ 

L. C. B. Mac DONALD. You say the soil in thia 
J&Jnnel was of a hard consistency ? 

A Yes. 

Q. Was there any passage down ? 

A. Yes, but it could not get any farther on account 
jof the hcirdness of the soil. 

Q. Was there a passage by which fresh soil migbt 
get down to the bog-hojc ? 

yi. Yes. 

Q. The hard stuff tlien w^ sticking to the sides? 

ji. No, sticking to the bottom, there was nothing on 
fthe side^. 

Q. Did it form a pan or any thing of the kind ? 

^. Yes, it could not get down into the cellar. 

Q. It choaked up the botto^n ? 

y/. Yes. 

Q. From your experience can you say whether, if a 
,^ man had been frequently there on .the Monday, t^iere 
^ust have been ^pme appearance of that on the Wed- 
,nesday ? 

^. There was not the least appearance of it 

Q, Must it have been apparent if a person had been 
there five or six times on the Monday j* ^ ' 

yf. TTes, there must have been an appearance, 'but 
there was4ic>t,thelejist appearance there. 

^ARY Smith, s^vom. 

Exa7nvi€d bt/ Mr.. Cqi^ ST. 

iQ. 3Couwercscrv^t.|it.theBr9wnBjear^ Row-str<;et? 

J. Yes. ; ^. 

Q. That y/as jthc .house wjierc Mr. P^tch was cop- 
jfintd some .time ? 

J. Yes. 
• .ft. WwAt X9iar^u|bcss;^9 waitjupon him ? 

A Yes. 

Q. Do you remember whether at any time he said 
any thing to you, by way of message, to be delivered 
jto Hester Kitchener ? 

A. Yes. I 
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A I do not know the day. 

Q. While he was under exanunation, dttrin^ the 
ttJne lie was mt yonr house ? 

A. Yts, he asked me how his servant was ; I un*- 
understood hiniy but whether he said hU servant or 
the servant I do not know : he asked me to take her a 
^ai^s tjf vine, and gi\*e his compKments, and for me to 
tell Iter not to fret, for they only kept her con6ned W 
frijihtcn her, to see -whether she would alter her story. 

Q. Did any thing more pass ? 

A No. 

Q. Did you deliver that message ? 

A. Yes I did. 

Q. That was the only message you took ? 

A. Y^. 

Aaron Graham, Esq. sworn. 

Ejcam'med h\f Mr. tGrJiEEDw. 

Q. Will you be so good as to cast your eye on 
{bat, and tell me whether that examination df the 
prisoner, of the 28ih of September, was taken in yoidr 
presence ? 

Am Yes. 

Q \t was taken from hiteself in your preaence? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it read bvet tb him afterwards ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he perfectly undei'iftiiiid the cooteotk tl it? 

A. Perfectly. 

tt. Wih yoA lbokaft^bbt>ri!fafcfirftcifO<ftob«r? 

A. I say the same of this. 

X^ Hei^iswiQ«het<tftlie^irA0fO«t*lfer,olitbe 
same paper as that of the first of Octcltierj «ift fo4 
look at that iikewi^ ? 

A. Thil It -III liVf h Wtfltit llw fciliMI dirffiflntiiirri 



\The follcwnig examinations xvere read:'\ 

Middlesex. — The Eramnations ^Richard Patch, 

Foreman to the late Mr« Blight, of 
Rotherhitke, in the County of' Surry j 
Ship-breaker^ 

Who says, on Monday evening last, he drank 
tea M'ith Mr. Blight in the back parlour, next 
to the lane, about six o'clock, and after tea Mr. 
Blight said, he had brought his will home from 
town, and he read it to Examinant; he said there 
was but one thing he wished to have altered, 
which he would do on the morrow, and write it 
over again. Mr. Hugin was named executor, and 
^Ir. Blight said, he thought he was a man that 
would not give himself much trouble about it, and 
thei^forc he would alter the will: after he had read 
the will, he saiil, I want to make water, will you go 
with me; Examinant said yes, and went out with 
him; they returned together and sat down upon 
their chairs, close together, where they were sitting 
before; he then proposed taking a glass of grog, 
and going to bed, as he found himself tired by being 
up all night ; they had each a glass of grog, and sat 
talking, when Examinant, having a complaint in his 
bowels, found it necessary to go out; Examinant had 
been several times during the afternoon, and once 
since tea; Examinant went into the kitchen and got 
a light, and the key of the counting house, and went 
out at the door, and through to the counting-house, 
to the necessary, as fast as he could, being very ill, and 
obliged to make haste; Examinant had just sat down 
when he heard the report of a gun or pistol, and 
directly mn, with his breeches in his hand, to 
the door of the house, Avhich was shut-to just as 
Examinant reached it ; Examinant knocked at the 
door; ^^nd the serrantfopen^ it/ Examinant asking 
what was the matter; the servant said her master 
was shot, and Examinant found him in the kitchen 
leaning with his arm on the dresser; Examinant said, 
my dear Mn Blight, what is the matter, and took 
him by the hand ; he said, my dear friend^ I am a 
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dead man; Exaininant then, assisted by. tlije mai4, 
took him into the parlor; the maid, after some 
little conversation, went out for assistance ; Examir 
nant lunderstood she jumped out of the kitchen win- 
dow. Mr. Frost was the first person that came, and 
he went for Mr. Jones, the surgeon, who came and 
looked at Mr. Blight, and then went for Mr. Astley 
Cooper, after consulting with Mr. Youngef, another 
Surgeon, who was pre3cnt: Examinant attended Mr. 
Blight from the time of the accident until his death; 
Exg.minant asked him if he had apy suspicion who 
could have done it, and he said he coUid not 
tell, unless it was Webster apd Clark, the former of 
whom had been accused of robbing the yard of tim^ 
ber, and had his house searched; and with the latter 
he liad Jiad a violent dispute about the repair of a 
wharf; Examinant says, that Mr. Blight had, upon 
hearing of the attempt on the preceding Jhursday, ex- 
pressttd himself in the same manner about those two 
persons. After tjie death of Mr. Blight, oj} Tuesday 
evening, Mr. Jones's assistant went, by the m^l 
coach, tq Margate, to acquaint Mrs. BHght with the 
accident, and they came to town together in a post 
chaise, on Thursday morning ; Exa.minant, when he 
'\vent to the privy, was ^o pressed, tliat he unbuttoue4 
his breeches in goin^ thfoiigh the counting-house, 
and he ^seated hjuisclf and drewrto the dpor after him 
the moment he got into the privy, and had scarcely 
made a discharge \yh.en he heard the jcport and the 
maid servant scream; he jumped up, and with his 
breeches in one hand, and the candle in the other, 
made all the haste he could to the street door, which 
he saw the servant shut, sq that he thinks she could 
not have got halt-way back to the kitchen before he 
knocked and called (open the door, open the door) 
]to be let in; to knock at the door he let go his 
breeches, but kept fast ihe candle in his otherJiand, 
and carried it with him into tlie kitchen, where, when 
he arrived, the fore part of his shirt was tucked into 
^lis breeches, but the hind part not, the breeches, 
were not buttoned at all, but he was obliged to keep 
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uiem up with his hand till he began fo assist Mt; 
Blight back to the parlor, when, he believes, he 
Contrived to |et one of the buttons fast, but the shirt 
Avas still hangnig out; Exatninant led Mr. Blight ihto 
the parlor and sat down in a chair, taking Mr. Blight 
upon his knee, in which position they continued for 
^bout a minute, and then he placed him in a chair, 
still keeping hold of his hand; Mr. Blight grasped 
Examinaiit's hand very hard, aind though he shifted 
hands, yet he held fast by one or the other until 
Frost knocked at the door; after letting Frost in, 
Exaniiriant went back to Mr. Blight, who took him 
by the hand again, and continued to hold it fast till 
'a bed was brought clown to the parlor for him to 
lie on, at which time there were several people in the 
toom. Mr. Frost's brother, a Mr. Matthews, and 
others, whose names Examinant does not now re- 
collect. 

" On the Thursday preceding the^ death of Mr. 
Blight, as Examinant was sitting in the front parlor 
of Mr. Blight's house (having sent Hester Kitch- 
ener for some oysters for his supper,) a gun or pistol 
'was fired through the window, the ball, which the 
Inaid-servant found on searching the floor after hcf 
return with the oysters, came throuq-h tlic window 
shutter, broke the wincTow and the Venetian blind. 
Immediately on hearing the report, Examinant 
got up and Avent on the wharf in front of the 
house as fast as possibly he could, having been struck 
on the head with a part of the Venetian hlind. He 
was sitting at the table, with his head leaning upon 
his hand almost half asleep, when it happened, having 
had very little rest tlie night before, by reason of 
keeping awake to call up j\Ir. Blight to go to the 
Margate Coach. Examinant looked about upon the 
wharf, and seeing no one, immediately went to the 
gate, on opening which, a man and his wife came up; 
they were at the gate the moment Examinant opetied 
it, and appeared to be coming from Grove-street; 
they were the first persons Examinant saw after hear- 
ing the report. Examinant asked them if they had 
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sett} any one jump over the fence? They saul No. 
Examinant asked them if diey had seen any one mn*^ 
ning or seeniingly in a fouiitle ? They said they had 
not seen any one, or heard any thing but the report 
of a gun or a pistol, except a man lying, appai^^ntly 
drunk, just below the house* Examinant ai^ked them 
M'here they thought the report caiue from ? They 
thought, they said, it was quite close to them, and 
must be upon the wharf. The man said is there any 
thing tlie matter, Mr. Blight? taking Examinant for 
Af r. Blight. Examinant told him wlmt had happen- 
ed, and asked him to walk in ; lie said he would, ami 
him and his wife came in : there was no person pre- 
sent at this conversation, nor did any one pass du- 
ring the time after the man and his wife came in. 
Examinant described to them how he was sitting in 
the chair, and what had hap|)cned. The man asked 
him if lie should call any one, as he thought Exami- 
nant had better have somebody with him? Examinaut 
desired him to run and call Mr. Frost, being the near- 
est neighbour, lie went, and Mr. Frost came bacik 
M'ith him; the maid leluined witli the 0}'sters just 
before the man went for Mr. Frost Exan>iuaut de- 
scribed to Mr. Frost how he was sittinir, aud told 
him what had happened. Mr. Frost said it was a 
very alarming circumstance indeed, aud they then 
all went into the room. 

'' When Mr. BUght met with his accideut, and 
talked over what the intent of the thing could be, 
some one obser\'ed they thought it must be with in- 
tent to shoot Examinant/ and then rob the liouse* 
Examinant cannot recollect who made this observa- 
tion. Examinant said he did xM)t think it could he 
intended for that purpose, for they would not have 
alarmed the house first if they had intemled to njh 
it, unless they had made certain of killing Exami- 
nant, for the ball was very well directed, and might 
have killed both Mr. Blight and Examinant if they 
bad been sitting together as they generally did. This 
,con\''ersation passed in the back parlor, and Exami- 
tiaiit thoQ a«ked them to tak^ some grog, which the 
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man and Mr« Frost did, and the woman took a little 
brandy ; they all sat in the back parlour an hour or 
better in conversation after they came in They then 
talked of going, and Examinant said he would im* 
mediately ^o to bed ; the maid -servant said she had 
no caudle in the house ; Mr. Frost said if she would 

¥[> with him he would lend her some for the night. 
hey then rose to go, and Examinant said he would 
go with tliem for company for the servant ; we then 
all went out together : Mr. Frosty the man and his 
wife, the maid, and Examinant It was very dark, 
mud rained much ; it was very dark when the pistol 
WM fired, and, except when it lightened, a man could 
hardly see his hand when he held it up beifore him ; 
the rain did not begin until after the pistol was fired. 
Examinant sat down at Mr. Frost's and drank a glass 
^f gi*Qg> the maid was present. Mr. Frost asked 
Examinant if he had any fire arms in the house. £x- 
wninant told him he had a brace of pocket-pistols, but 
no ammunition. Mr. Frost said he would lend Ex- 
^mipant some ; Examinant said he would not h ive 
^y for that night, but go home and go to bed ipi* 
fl^iately. Examinant knew that his pistols were 
Bot in good order, as he had not used them for two 
yeacs befqre. Examinant then went home in company 
with the maid, and went to bed in a few minutes after* 
wards. Examinant slept that night in Mr. Blight's 
bed in consequence of what had happened. The 
bed room where Examinant generally siei>t is over 
the counting-house, adjoining Mr. iBlight's dwelling-^ 
house, and at that time there was no internal commu* 
nication, but persons going from the dwelling-houj^e 
to the counting-house were obliged lo go into the 
yard. Since Mrs. Blight came home she had a door 
opeood, which leads from the kitchen ijito t^e co^nt* 
ing- house; it was a cousin of Mrs. Blight's that di<- 
rc^i^ed this door to be opened. The reason why Ex* 
amiiia^t did not have it done was, because he did 
iiot lili^ to make any alteration; out wHeii it was 
done he had no objection to it, as it w^ a' convent* 
eace, and ^revepted th/em 'goin|; oijt in] th§ daflu 
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Examinaiit further savs, that when he sat with M'r. 
Blight in the parlor, m ho grasped his hand as he has 
described, he took an opportunity of tucking his 
iShirt into his breeclics, pulling thcni up a little, and 
buttoning them, as Mr. Blight sometimes held one of 
his hands, and sometimes the other, and sometimes 
Examinant held him by th6 hand. Lxaminaiit further 
says, that the window-shutters of the pailor in 
Svhich he sat on the Thursday night Avere not in ge- 
neral, shut until bed-thne, but as he \ras very tired, 
and intended to go to t)cd very s60n, he' told the 
inaid to fasten the windows when she brought the 
candle, M'liicli was about half past six* E^iaminaiit 
then had his tea, intending to go to bed immediately, 
hut Mr. £dridge, a coppcrsniith, from towil, and a 
gcntienmh called upon hiiii Ah\ Kdridge and Exa- 
ininant drank a glass of grog, aiid the other gentle* 
inan took a glass'of w ine and water j they stayed Set- 
ter than an hour; and when tliey went away'Exanli- 
nant found his stomach quite faint ".Ind empty, n6t, 
having cat any thing with his tea, and iificr drinking 
. the grog, which Examinant thought gave him an ap- 
petite, he fancied, and sent the maid for, sonic 
oysters. '* 

RICHARD PATCH. 

Taken before me this \ 
. 28th day of September, 1805. 3 

A. GRAHAM. 

• < 

i^ii'DDLKSEx, \The further Exambiation d/ Richard 
to wit. 3 Patcli, 

Says, he sold an estate, called Knutwall, near Ex^ter^ 
^for 735/. that Messrs. Shorts and Barnes of Exeterj^ 
attornies, drew the conveyance which was made to 
one Parsons, and received the money for it; they deduct- 
ed the mortgage money nearly 300/. and paid exami- 
nant the balance, about JViarch last that he received 
about 70// or 80/. more of jOrake for corn and otlifer 
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tilings, when the estate Avas disposed of: snys, tliut 
he had also at his first coniinq; into INfr. IJli^hf s service 
about 1200/. in cash hy him; that from time to time 
he^has lent most of that sum with other sums of 
money to Mr. Blight, until they had a final settle- 
ment on the 15th July last, when Mr. Blight assigned 
and made over to hiin the property mentioned in the 
bill of parcels produced by Examinant, and gave 
htm the receipt for the amount, being in tlie Avhole 
2065/. 4^. dated ISth^July last, and Examinant took 
possession andbescan the business on his own account 
the next day. Examinant gave Mr. Blight xhc 
'bill of parcels and the receipt on the 15th July, and 
the next day g>i\c him the letter ])romising to procure 
•a lease of/ the premises. Examinant has had the 
possession of all the three papers, namely, the re- 
ceipt, the bill of parcels, and the letter ever since, 
until he produced them on his former examination: 
'«ays, that on the day the accident happened to Mr. 
Blight, he came to town about some business relat- 
•ing to the yard, some timber to Mr. Grey of Water- 
lane, Tower-street, Avho had had some oak plank 
from the yard. Examinant called to know how nuieli 
moi-e he wanted, but Mr. Grey was not at home. 
Examinant rode to thb office and asked if Mr. (rrcy 
^as at home; they said no. Examinant did not come 
on any other business of more importance to Mr. 
^lilight, or any business at his request. Examinant 
does not know that any thing ))rought ^Ir. Bliglit 
" to town from Margate, except the letter he sent 
stating the accident tliat had happened to him on 
the Thursday night Examinant js certain he did 
not come to town on the 23d on any business of 
Mr. Blight's. Examinant says he knows a man of 
the name of Goom, but has had little or no trans- 
actions with him ; he did not come to (.ior)m on 
that day; he never had a bill drawn on and ac- 
cepted by Goom, or ever said so to Mr. Blight: 
•he never had a check from Mr. Goom, or a biM on 
any banker from him: Mr. Bliglit did n;c tJ! 
. EKamiaaat not to cjme back without the monev. 
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or witbogt having tt settled* Wheo Exaxnioaut got 
the spurs of Mr. Blight, and left him at* that time) 
nodiing passed with him and Mr. Blight abqut 
a check ; tliere ww no oiOQey transactioi^ of any 
cposequence betH'een him find Goom. Examinaot 
never told Mr. Blight about any mpney fixamiaazxt 
expected from Goom — ^if Exaipinant did expect any 
money iVom Goom, Mr. Blight had npthing to dq 
with It. Mr. Graham was in cpmpany M'itl^ Mr. 
Blight, when Exaniinant went into the back ps^rlof 
to ask Mr. Blight if he could do any thing for hiogt 
in town. Examinant positively says, that hf did 
not on the Monday come to G0019 about f 
check, or tell Mr. Blight tliat he meant to do aa 
neither did he ever give Mr. Blight any check or bi|| 
of Goom's. Examinant admits he did tell the Banker 
he expected a check from Goom, but Mr. Blight ii^ 
nothing to do with it, it was Examioant's own proi* 
perty. Mrs. Blight knew of Examinant's having thf 
receipt and bill of parcels, and it ^ as with her con- 
sent that Mr. Bli^t gave them to Examinan^ bujt 
Examinant cannot^say whether she was pi^eae^ whcfi 
Mr. Blight delivered them to him or not. Exauiinai^f 
is ceitain that Mrs. Blight knew every particular o^' 
the business and that he had the pajpers— -consequentlf 
she must know that Mr. Blight had delivered tbegi 
to him on the night the accident happened. E^amijfianf 
had a pair of light coloured breeches on, the same he 
has on now, thinks he had boots on, canno( be cerr 
tain whether he had on boots or £hoe9. believes }^ 
had shoes on and dark coloured stockings, has 99 
other except two or three pair of old white .oues^ 
Avhicli he has not worn for some time^.. es;j93Spi somf 
times on a Sunday, he cannot be certain Vh^t stocjlfr 
ings he had ot^, son^e of jhis stockings are sgiarkeiii 
are not Examinant did not know that die 
had jumped out of the kitchen window until shfi 
back, when she told him; he did not hear her Jtfinp 
from the window j the parlor window was sh\it eaitoj. 
Examinant did nojk desire them to be shut-r^ays J^ 
stockings j^oyr produced are not his^ he dp^ t^f^tS^ 
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collect nutking any stockings so dirty as these are, 
looks at tHcm again^ says that most of bis stockings 
are marked with common ink, and he does not think 

. these are his. Charles a man who works in the yard, 
slept with Examinant on the Wednesday nitrht after 
Mr. Blight's death. Examinant recollects it was after 
Mrs. flight came home, therefore it must be Thurs- 

'day night 



RICHARD PATCH. 



Taken before me this 
Jst October, 1 805. 
A. QRAHAM. 
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to wit. y The md Richard patch further say 9^ 

, . * * That he went to the privy two or three times 
,f£t/tx Mr Blight was laid down on the bed, but 
. te took no one to the privy with him, there 
, W€;re several people about, and he cannot be cer- 
JtAiti wbetlier any body went into the counting. 
.' house or not — he is quite uncertain and cannot 
,iec<)llect whether the maid Hester Kitchener went 
into the counting-house with him or not, that 
might be --cannot say one way or the other, but to 
the best of his knowledge he thinks she did not--^he 
, does not know that she did -^Says that the receipt 
,and bill of parcels which Mr. Blight wrote and deli- 
\ vered to Examinant (as a form) was intended to pro- 
tect Mr. BUght's family from the operation of a deed 
of trust which had formerly been executed" when 
I Mr. Blight was under some embarrassment in his 
circumstances. Examinant, according to the agree- 
ment, was to have one third part of the stock and 
business for 1250/. which he has paid to Mr. Blight 
at diffi^rent times when the account was opened by 
£xaminant at the Bankers. Mr, Blight aaid it was a 



small account, and could not I pay a check in to' 
Itiake it look better upon the face of it. Examinant 
Replied he couTct riot telL Mr. Blight said if I was to' 
give a check in to make tlie account look better, it 
could be of no harm if it was riot paid — it would not 
be paid he said if there Mas no effects. In consequence 
of this conversation, Examinant drew a check upon 
Goom for lGOO/« upon a piece of plain paper which 
he paid into the bankers. Examinant had no con- 
versation Avith Goom previous to his drawing the 
check upon him, nor had Goom any effects of Exa- 
minant's in his hands, Mr. Bligfit knew as welt as 
Examinant that the check was iwt to be pa;id, it was 
his plan to make the account at the Bankers look 
better. Examinant never told Mr. Blight that the 
check was paid — Examinant never told Goom 'that 
he had drawn a check upon him, it never was pre- 
sented for payment. Examinant gave the Bankers 
notice, with Mr. Blight's knowledge,- not to present 
it for payment. Examinant says, that the reason 
he gave a fornfer account so different to what he 
has given now, was with intention to protect Mr. 
Blight's family; Mrs. Blight, knew all the particulars; 
and so did IVIr. Jones the surgeon, Examinant told 
Mr. Jones before Mrs. Blight, he thinks- oil the 
Thursday after Mr. Blight's death. 



RICHARD PATCH. 



Taken before me this "> 
3d of October, 1805. j 

A. GRAHAM. 



■ 

Mr. Garrow. \yasnot there a fourtli examination 
taken ? 

A. I cannot recollect at this distance of time. 
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Mr. JoHjJ Stafford called in again. 

Examined by Mr. Const. 

Q. Was there any other examination of Mr, Patch 
besides these three which have been read ^ 

A. Yes there was one, which was a continuation 
pf that of the 28th of September ; we had left off, 
^and then there w^ere some fresh questions suggested. 

Q, Was this that further examination ? 

A. Yes it was. 

Mr. Garrow, (ifoMr. Graham.) Was that taken 
jt^efore you under the same circumstances ? 

^. Yes it was. 

\Thefollmving Examination urns read ;] 

^fiDDLESEx, 1 The further Examination of Richard 
to zvif. 3 Patch, 

^^ Who says, that no money transactions have 
passed between him and Mr. Blight within this 
month except a few bills which he has paid for 
Mr Blight ; only small bills. That he never paid 
any money into Mr. Blight's bankers, and was 
not to have paid any considerable sum lately 
—Mr. Blight never intrusted him to pay any money in 
his bankers, nor was he to pay any money in on his 
account. That about six wrecks ago Examinant opened 
an account with Willis, Percival and Co. bankers, 
Lombard-street, and paid in about 2030/. in cash 
and bills, 1400/. of which Examinant received in 
bills of Mr. Blight, and gave him an undertaking to 
pay a bill drawn on and accepted by Mr. Blight in 
favour of Mr. Anniu for the purchase of the ship 
Mariship, which Examinant believes will become due 
about the 10th of next month. — Examinant never 
saw the bill, — the book will shew when Examinant 
received the bills he had of Mr. Blight, as he paid 
;them into his Bankers^ the day after he received 
them of Mr. Blight.— 300/. of the other 600/- is 
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also in bills, which Examinant bad of Mr. Blight 
and gave him cash for them ; tlifc other 500/ or 
thei'ealx>uts was in cash, when Examinant says cash, 
he meai.s money and Bank of England not<*s jahich 
he had by him, the produce of sales oF timber, iron, 
&c which liis book will shew tlie particulars of; the 
book he left in tlie back parlor ; part of it was cash 
Examiiiant had by him, but he cannot tell the 
amount of it ;— rhe had this part before he made any 
sales of the materials or stock that Mr. Blight made 
over to him. 

Examinant further says, that on Wednesday even- 
ing after he was discharged from tlic Coroner, he passed 
about five or ten minutes at the Dog and Duck with 
a cousin of his and another man his acquaintance,— 
they are both servants:— a Mr. M'Duff called upon 
Examinant there, and he went home with him, Ex- 
aminant not having eat any thing after he had his 
breakfast, and haying drank part of two glasses of 
grog, found himself rather intoxicated. 

RICHARD PATCH. 

Taken before me this ") 
28 th of September, 1805« 3 

A. GRAHAM. 

Mr. John Stafford. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Serjeakt Best. 

Q. Who has got the pistols which were taken ^m 
Patch — you have them, have you not ? 

A. No. 

Q. What sized pistols were they? 

A. Small pistols — screw-barrelled pistols. 

Q. Not such pistols as that ram«rod whieh has' 
been produced would fit. 

A. No, they M^ere such pistols as a ram-rod is not 
used with; they were screw-barrelled pistols. 

Mr. G Arrow. That is the case on the part of tlic, 
Crown. 



L- C. B. MACDC5^ALb. t^tisMler, if you \tish to 
Say ally thing in your defence, now is the time. 

Prisoner. If your Loi*dihip pleases I must beg 
))enni^ion for the Officer of tiw Court to read thi$ 
far me. 

The Clerk of Arraigns read tht Dtfknce put in by 
the Prisoner f las follows : 

'Mt Lord, 

Your Lordship will, I hope, allow me to offer you 
«3^y sincere thanks for the {|;reat pains you have taken 
to protect an obscure^ a most utijortunate^ and per- 
secuted man^ from the prejudice that has been raised 
against him. Whatever be tlie event of this pro- 
secution, it must afford to the public the highest 
satisfaction to know, from your Lordship's conduct 
on this occasion, how anxious one of the first of their 
Judges is to secure, to those who stand accused before 
iskim, a fair and impartial trial. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 

I could not enter upon iny defence without ex- 
f reding toy acknowleclgment to his lordship for 
leaustng yoQ to be «ummoneit to tliis place to decide 
4ipon my guilt or imiocefice, instead of impannelling 
"Kt thatpiifpose twelve of the Gentlemen who attended 
Ws Jurymen during the assizes at Kiuj^ton. I do not 
tnean to tnsimmle anry thing to the discredit of tliose 
J^nrymeft ; I doubt not that tbey were just and good 
inen, who brouglH^ with th^m the best dispositions 
Cutfafully to perform the important duty with which 
iStfey were charged : but by the various aggravated 
statements of mm case in the news-papers, such an 
ibterest had beea exdted reelecting it, and so much 
"Was it talked of in aU places of public resort, that 
no one, who bad ipemained a single day in an assiae 
%iirn, could trouie to the bo3c with a mind sufficiently 
"Bew to the rabject ou which he was to decide, as to 
%eiqtiaUie(i l04Kft as a Jarynuoi. I couU not then 
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find the least chance of an unprejucHced kearing, if 
the learned Jiidge liad not directed a listof Geiitlcmf:^ 
who had not sat on the Jurv to be niade out, aixl 
that those )»h^ukl lye called freiih from tlieir several 
homes to serve or ray triaJ. This was the only course 
that could he .devised to tiy me, by men who had 
not aheady canvassed and decided on my case ; but 
alas I am afraid that e^'eii Uus precaution will not 
be sufficients intelligence of what€ver passes in the 
capiud is circulated througli every part of xhe King- 
dom, and so much has the liberty of the press been 
abused, that I am afraid there is scfircelv a man in 
England whose mind has not been set against me.* 
I have been represented as a man capable of every 
crime, and held up as an object of pubHc indignation. 
You will forgive my fears, that these ibifigs may have 
an effect on your judgment. I know j'ou will en- 
deavour to prevent their influence, but I feel how 
difficult it is for the human mind to free itself from 
any error to M-hich it has once submitted, and to 
separate the account of a transaction laid before k 
in evidence, from that which it has heard from couxr 
mon rej)ort. 

Gentlemen, the laws of England place those to 
whom the ginlt of felony is imputed, in a situation qf 
embarrassment unknown to any other Country. Thjp 
prosecutor is permitted to avail himselif of the assist- 
ance of counsel to lay his case before you, in the o^- 
<ler most advantageous for the success of the prq- 
<;eeding, and to make such observations as are calcu- 
lated to give the gneatest effect to the evidence ad- 
<luced by him. This privilege i^ denied to the ao^ 
cused; the law does not permit my Counsel to speaJk 
to you in my behalf; and I am myself a plain unlet- 
tered man, unused to Courts of Justice, and unaccus- 
tomed to speak in pubhc. I am m no condition ^ 
give any answer to the obiserjb'ations that have been 
made to-day, or to explain all the circumstances 
which have been argued upon by the learned Coupsel 
for the Prosecution. My defence was necessarily 
prepared before my trial begajti^ aiid cpuldjj|^^a|)pti9d 
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only to what I recollect of the case as it appeared be- 
fore the magistrate ; it being impossible for me to 
know of any other facts that were to be proved, or 
to anticipate any of the arguments that were to be 
raised on them, I must entreat you to bear this circum- 
stance in your minds, as you may otherwise think, there 
are points, that I ought to have explained, to which I 
have not adverted. It is with this view that I make 
these observations, as I am far from meaning to in- 
sist that the law which denies a prisoner the full as- 
sistance of Counsel (if rightly understood,) is liable 
to the objection of severity or injustice. On the con- 
trary, it is founded on the same justice and humanity 
which distinguishes the whole code of English juris- 
prudence. The principle on which the practice 
stands is this :— That all felonies were originally pu- 
nishable with death, and no man was to be subjected 
to that dreadful sentence until the crime was estab- 
lished against him by such satisfactory proof, that 
the ingenuity and eloquence of Counsel could raise 
no doubt in his favor. If this rule has any other 
meaning or intention, it is unworthy of a civilized 
state, and fit only for a barbarous and inhuman Go- 
vernment, that delights rather in the blood and mi- 
serj' of its subjects than in their security and happi- 
ness. If mine be its true construction, see how 
clear, how satisfactory, in all its points, how unan- 
swerable must the case that is brought against me 
be, before you can convict me. 

Gentlemen, the case is merely circumstantial ; it is 
not pretended that there is any thing which affords 
direct evidence of my guilt. No one but the deceased 
saw the man who fired the pistol, and the testimony 
he has left behind him clearly acquits me of being 
that person. 

There is no one circumstance, nor any chain of cir- 
cumstances proved which necessarily shews me to be 
the person who fired the pistol ; on the contrary, there 
is positive evidence to shew that I could not be that 
person. Although jurors have sometimes thought 
themselves warranted in convicting on ciicumstantial 
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evidence, it has been when there was no direct proof 
to combat the circumstantial, and where the circum- 
stances proved were such as excluded all possibility 
of innocence, and which therefore demonstrated the 
i»uilt of the accused as clearly, and satisfactorily, as 
if he had been seen to do the deed. And; indeed, 
even in some of the strongest of these cases, after the 
unhappy prisoner has paicl the forfeit of his supposed 
crime, it has been ascertained that it had been com- 
mitted by some other person. Often, after such con- 
victions, has accusing conscience forced from the 
murderer's breast a secret well calculated to give the 
most solemn warning to those w^ho are appointed to 
try offenders, to move with fearful caution in the 
course that leads to death. 

Gentlemen, when you consider that circumstantial 
evidence consists of a choice of proofs connecting, by 
tlie interposition of various facts, two things which 
have no connection with each other, you will readily 
perceive how dangerous it is to rely on a case proved 
by snch evidence. If any one link be defective, the 
strength of the whole chain fails, and although the 
broken members may be sufficient to excite suspicion, 
they can in no rational man's mind induce convic- 
tion. All hop)B of that moral certainty which alone 
can authorize juries to say on their oaths a man is 
guilty, is gone the moment the least disagreement iu 
the connecting points is discovered, or the least 
doubt of the existence of any one of them is excited. 

Reflect on the various circumstances on which the 
strength of each link depends, and see if it be 
scarcely possible, that a chain consisting of so many 
i^cts, as to require a long day to lay them before 
you, and these proved by thirty or forty witnesses, 
can be perfect. Remember that upon each circum- 
stance however minute, you are to satisfy your- 
selves of the credibility of the witnesses deposing to 
it, upon the accuracy of his first observation of it, 
upon the correctness of his memory, at the time he 
relates it — upon its agreement with some other cir- 
cumstance - in th(^ chain of proof, and upon tiie 
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justness of the lufereace drawn from it, to establish* 
guilt. — If you, or any one of you, are not satisfied 
on either of these points (for tlie whole twelve must 
agree in every thing necessary for conviction) the 
union which alone gives strength to such a case, is 
dissolved, and the presumption of guilt is destroyed. 
But allowing every circumstance stated to be true, 
still the charge against me remains unproved, for I 
xniglit have said all that I am supposed to have said^ 
and done all that I am supposed to have done, and 
still be innocent. Referring to what passed befoi*^ 
the magistrate, for my knowle!Hge of what is to be 
attempted in proof against me this day, I take it to 
consist in the establishment of these three proposi- 
tions, First, That I had a motive to induce me to the 
commission of this murder; Second, That I had an 
opportunity of committing it; and lastly, That no 
other person could commit it 

With respect to my having a motive to commit 
such a crime against a person with whom I lived on 
terms of so much intimacy and affection, God knoM's 
J shrink back with horror at the idea of it! It is 
painful as death to me, to be obliged-to discuss this 
proposition. No thought injurious to him ever for 
an instant presented itself to my mind; so far from 
intending him mischief^ if my own life could have 
saved him from the assassin, it should have been made 
a willing sacrifice, instead of my having any motive to 
destroy him; — not only past acts of mutual kindness 
had formed an attachment which no clashing of in- 
terest could ever iiripair, but at the time of his 
death, his life was absolutely necessary to the wel- 
fare of myself and my family. My interest, as well 
as my regard for him, were su-*M>ledges for his secu- 
rity from any injury from me.— -^Jy success in life 
depended on his living. At this time I expected 
from his support a return for the time I had em* ,^ / 
ployed, and the money I had embarked in his con- •*- '^'^^ ''' -^ 

cems. y . . . '\'^'y-/\ 

I was just admitted to a share of his business— a 
stranger in this part of the couxifry-^uaacquaiiite4 
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with the persons with whom Mr. Blight dealt; 
that share became of little value in the event of his 
death. Credit and connexions were essentially ne- 
cessaiy to the carrying on of this business. The life 
and friendship of Mr. Blight secured to me both 
these advantages — by his death I was deprived of 
them, and my chance of success in trade rendered 
desperate. Let it not be supposed that my interest 
in this trade could have been enlarged by his death. 
—•His representatives would have been entitled to 
his share of the capital, and as the whole capital was 
necessary for the ca'rrying on the trade, their share 
of it would have given them the same proportion of 
the profits w^hich Mr. Blight himself would have re- 
ceived, whilst the whole profits would have been 
lessened by the want of his assistance and support.-— 
So far therefore frcMii his death atfording me any ex- 
pectation of advantage, it presented to me the cer- 
tain ruin of all my prospects in life. 

It has been suggested against me, that I was 
driven from my native place by poverty and distress. 
It is true, that I was involved in a suit about the 
tythes of my estate, which subjected me to some tem- 
porary embarrassment; but it is not true that I was 
reduced to a state of ruin, or that I had not property 
^ sufficient to establish myself again in business. I 
had an estate in lands, and I had a well stocked 
farm, when I left the country. I went back again 
; "after I had first come up to Mr. Blight's, and sold 
; iny stock — and last spring I sold the estate, and the 
money was remitted to me in Loudon. 

But I have suffered a long imprisonment; the ex- 
pences of myself and my children, (of which I have 
four) together with the necessary expences of my 
trial, have disabled me from bringing up a number 
of witnesses from Devonshire, who could have proved 
that I had property, which has long since been con- 
verted into money, and Mhich I have, at diflPerent 
times, advanced to Mr. Blight/ With this property 
in my pocket, I determined to acquire a knowledge . 
of the business ofUhip-breaking, and with this view^ 
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and not for the mere purpose of supporting ynyself 
hy my labour I entered into the service of Mr. Blight. 
It apjiears from the whole of the evidence, that al- 
though I submitted to be in the situation of his ser- 
vant, I had l^nt him several hundred pounds ; and 
if I had no more property than the prosecutors give 
me credit for having advanced to him, even that was 
enough to have placed me in some sort of business, 
and to have relle/cd me from the necessity of work- 
ing for my bread. My choosing to become Mn 
Bhght's servant under these circumstances, is no 
proof of my poverty, or of my being unequal to pay 
for the share of his business which I afterwards 
purchased. I had more than 1300/. and actually 
advanced to Mr. Blight 1250/. before the executioa 
of the agreement of the 31st of August, by which 
one-third of his business was secured to me. The 
death of my brother, who was the only friend I had 
in London besides Mr. Blight, whom I consulted on ■ 
my affairs, has deprived me of positive evidence of 
these facts. Mr. Blig-ht (and he only) ever knew 
that it had been advanced to him, and as my claims 
on him, on account of such advances, were satisfied 
by his assigning me the third part of his business, no 
direct proof that he ever received such money has 
been preserved. If any of you were to lend money, 
when the debt is cancelled by something being given 
in satisfaction of it, you would no longer preserve 
any voucher for the loan. The transaction of the 
31st of August being a complete liquidation and 
settlement of what he owed me, you see that I can- 
not be now prepared to produce any memorandum 
of the original debt. 

But there were many circumstances connected 
with the affairs of Mr. Blight, which rendered it 
impossible that any person but himself should know 
of these sums being advanced to him, and which 
wouW prevent any evidence of such advances re- 
.maitiiDg on his books. He had many private ex* 
pences of which, even Mrs. Blight was not informed, 
lie bad natural children whom be supported| he 
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was a man of gallantry, and expended considerable 
sums on women. Before he got into the sbi|j-break- 
ing business, he had been a merchant and failed, and 
he was frequently pressed by the creditors of his for- 
mer concern, he executed several instruments, and 
made various alterations in the state and accounts of 
his property, for the purpose of protecting it against 
their claims. From the papers of such a person, no 
satisfactory evidence can be expcoted; on his state- 
ments as to his claims, or his declarations as to the 
validityof any instrument, no reliance can be placed. 
Many apparently soltmn instruments were undoubt* 
edly fictitious, as for example, the assij^nment of the 
15 A of July, and all other papers connected with 
that transaction. In such circumstances, who can say 
what instruments were genuine, or what was the ac- 
tual purpose for which any document was made ; but 
in the midst of this darkness, one can discern proof, 
that the consideration for the purchase of the busi- 
ness was paid him, before that business was assigned 
to me. On the 15th of July, when he conveys to mc 
all his property for the purpose of protecting it from 
his creditors, he values it at 2065/. 4^. the real value, 
as appears from the agreement of the 31st of August, 
was 3315/. it would have been valued \o me in the 
transfer of the 15th of July, at the price of 3315/. 
had it not been understood between us, that I had 
before that time paid to him, 1250/. M^hich added to 
2065/. makes up the 3315/. As he had received from 
me the 1250/« 1 ^vas to Iiave an interest to that amount 
in the business, and the sum of 2065/. ^as men- 
tioned in the transfer, to shew the share that remained 
to Mr. Blight, and which I was to revest in him, 
>R^hen we came to a final settlement. 

On the 30th of August, when that settlement 
took place, he takes two-thirds for his 2065/- and 
teaves me one-third for my 1250/. From neither of 
these instruments is there any appearance of any 
thing remaining unpaid on my part \ on the contrary, 
the plain import of all the docum^nti^ is, that every 
thing irespectin^ tj;ke trai^acti^^. m^ €j^(l» :3a% 
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it is supposed, that the 1250/- was paid in part, by 
SI check on Mr- Goom. It is a thing incredible, 
iJiat Mr. Blight, who'^had been a merqhant all his 
life, should take a post dated check draMn by nie 
on a person whom he did not know, in payment of 
\QO0t ; and that too, without e\:er enquiring of 
Mr. Goom whether 1 had any right to draw on him, 
or vrbether it was likely to be paid at the. day it was 
drawn for. But tl>ereis a fact, which shows better than 
any speculation, that no part of the 1250/. was paid 
hy the check on Goom; and that fact is, that the 
cheeky was not in existence (or even thought of) 
Until near two m<:)nths after the transactions of the 
1250/. was conipleatly settled. I think I have pro- 
ved by the assignment of the 15th of July, sup- 
ported by the agreement of the 31st of August, that 
all that money must have been paid antecedent to 
the 15th of July, and the check was not made until 
the 7th of September, when it was deposited in my 
name at the Bankers' ; as appears by their account 
and the testimony of Mr. Percival. If this check 
had been drawn for the purpose of paying any part 
of the purchase money, agreed by me to be paid foi' 
my third of the business, would it not have been 
drawn at the time I was put in possession of the 
business? 

1 here is another circumstance that I trust will 
'Satisfy every one that the check was nevr r made for 
the purpose of paying Mr. Blight The business 
was valued at 3315/. of which I purchased one third 
at 1250/. That 1250/. could not be intended to 
form a part of the capital of the business, but was to 
go into the pocket of Mr. Blight, where in fact it 
bad gone, by advances made by me to him previous 
to the 15th of July. If it was to have been added 
to the capital of the business, I should have had for 
my 125Q/* a third share of a capital of the value of 
•4565/. which it is clear neither of us could ever have; 
inte«fled. The' 1-250/. being for Mr. Blight's sepa- 
• rate use, and not a pait of the capital of the trade, 
pone of it could have been paid into t])e Panker;»' 
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tinder my name, and therefore the 1 000/. check 
which was paid into the Bankers', could not have 
been part of the 1250/- as is pretended on the part 
of the prosecution. In fact, Gentlemen, that check 
was only one of the many iictitious papers which the 
state of Mr. Blight's affairs induced him to make* 
It was drawn for no other purpose than to keep up 
appearances with the Bankers, and to conceal the real 
state of the cash balance; and whatever Mr. Blight or 
myself may have said respecting it, was said UiCrely to 
give credit to those appearances. A merchant, sur- 
rounded by clerks, who record every concern relative 
to his business, would be enabled by the evidence of 
those clerks, to lay before you such a statement of his 
affairs, as would shew the amount of the property 
that he was at any time possessed of But can this 
be expected from a man that has no such assistance ? 
Would it be charitable or just to presume that such 
a man is poor (when his poverty is to be urged as 
proof of his being guilty of a capital crime) because 
he cannot, by a regular debtor and creditor account, 
establish the exact amount of his property ? If I had 
advanced my money to persons now living, either by 
way of loan, or for the purchase of any articles sold 
to me, I might have called those persons to prove 
such advance. 

But I cannot call Mr. Blight from the grave to 
shew what I have advanced to him ; or when, and ia 
Avhat manner he received it^ Wiiat more then can 
I do than I have done, viz. advert to the instrumentsi 
of assignment of the business, which prove that he 
did sell me the third share of it, aud that what was so 
sold had been paid for. I slx)uld hope you would think 
thi.-i a proof of property, and of the application of 
the property, in satisfaction of all demands of Mr, 
Blight. ^ That is not to be shaken by vague declara- 
tion, or loose or idle conjecture. If you feel this^ you 
will perceive I had no debt to cancel, no interest tq 
advance, by the killing Mr. Blight. That, on tlie 
contrary, his murder was death to all my ho|)es, by de-; 
BU'oying the business in which X had embarked m^ 
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property, and for which I had abandoned every 
other concern. 

The next proposition advanced, and proof of my 
guilt is, that I had the opportunity of killing him. 
Opportunities I have had enough, if ever I could 
have been tempted to so wicked an act. From the 
circumstances in which we lived together, I could 
have done it, when no one was near, and when no 
vestige of my guilt would have remained. I knew 
when he was at home alone, and when and where he 
went abroad. Regard for my own security would 
have taught me to choose any place rather than his 
own housej and any other time than that when 
it was hiown that I was at home, and w'len tlicre 
was another person close at hand to detect my guilt. 
I, who could at any time get near enough to him to 
have employed any means of killing him that I 
chose, should have used a more silent instrument 
of death than a pistol; the report of which I must 
know would alarm the neighl>ourhood, and summon 
persons to apprehend nie. But any person, who 
fatally bent on Mr. Bliglit's murder, had not the 
same continual access to his person that I had, would 
seize the first moment that seemed to present itself 
for the accomplishment of his horrid purpose, without 
regarding the means f )r his detection which that 
momen t afforded . Theman who murdered Mr Blight 
did not know that^e should have been able to get 
into the house'; much less did he know, that Hester 
Kitchener was sitting within five yards of the spot 
when he fired the pistol. He expected only to be 
able to repeat the experiment of firing into the win- 
dow, and with this view came armed with a pistol, 
which was the last weapon he would have used^ if he 
had known he could have got close to the person of 
Mr. Blight, (as being for the reason I have already 
given) the most likely to lead to his detection. But 
ne found the outer door as well as the parlor door 
open, owing to my having gone to the necessary, 
and was led by the light to the room in which Mr. 
^Ught 8at 
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So far from my having the opportutiily of kiiimg 
Mr. Blight, according to the evidence, it is impossible 
that I could have done it. Hester Kitchener says 
that I wajj iu the privy when the pistol was fired, 
fronv that place you will perceive by the model I 
could discharge no pistol that could hit Mr. lilight 
whilst sitting in the parlor. From the distance, and 
from the turns necessary to be made in my passage, 
and the doors that I must have opened, I could not 
have got to a Ht nation from whence I could fire at 
him for a considerable time. From the situation iu 
which Hester Kitchener was placed, ste must know 
whether it was possible for me to get from the privy, 
^fter she heard me shut tlie door, to Afr. Blight '« 
parlor before the pistol was fired, and she has said 
that the shutting the privy door, and the firing the 
pistol, were at the same instant. The kitchen,, where 
she sat, was directly between the privy and the spot 
from which the pistol was fired, and her situation was 
only a few feet from cither of these places, she had 
therefore the fullest means of knowing distinctly what 
she has said u[>on that subject; and I solemnly pro-* 
test that her account of it is correct, that I had npt 
the opportunity, that I \v^ not the murderer. 

It must be admitted, that if Hester Kitchener's ac- 
count of seeing the flash and hearing the re|X)rt, in^ 
Stantli/ on hearing the shutting of the necessai-y door, 
be correct, it is ijnpossible tb0 I could be guilty^ 
jBut it may be said, that people oi'ten measure tim^ 
incorrectly. True, I admit it, if the interval between 
the two events be long: but if one thing happens at ' 
the same instant with another, there can be no mis* 
take. If this were a mere civil enquiry, only aifectixig 
the property of an individual, her evidence could not 
be so explained as to be reconciled with the idea of my 
^uilt. liut you are assembled on a case of life and 
-death, and where j)Ositive proofs in favor of a prisoner 
■piust not be refined away by ingenious subtilties. Hc^ 
^evidence stands, (aud you wiU presently find it con- 
firuicd by the conduct of the deceased himsf^lf,) as 
direct proof tjiiat I was not the person th^ifioed (Jv 
fatal pistol. 

Much stress has been laid on my language and 
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^meanor soon after the shot by which* Mr. Blight 
was killed. Is no allowance to be made for the 
agitation of mind consequent on such a »cene? 
-And, does not the language and demeanor of every 
person, afford different conclusions^ according to 
the medium through which they are viewed. If the 
whole of my conduct be viewed through an impartial 
medium, it will be seen that I could not be guilty. 

Should I have called in the neighbonrh ? should 
I have suffered any one to see him? should I have 
jTun the risk of what he could or would say td 
those neighbours? It is not in tlie nature of things 
that one who had proceeded so far in the work of 
murder, as to have completely forfeited his own lifei 
should stop until he had completed it, or that he 
should call in witnesses to see what he had done. — 
Yet, as soon as the shot is fire(J, and not only 
before Mr. Blight is dead, but while he retains his 
^ense^and his speech, I sent off Hester Kitchener td 
alarm the neighhourhood. Did arty man ever hear 
of a conviction of murder upon evidence which 
shewed that the supposed murderer had given the 
/first alarm, and that, whilst the man attacked by 
him was in a state to give evidence against him ? 

But, Gentlemen, Hester Kitchener is not the only 
witi>ess to my innocence. The deceased has left 
behind him testimony which outweij»;hs all the evi* 
^nce which has been adduced against me. The 
man that shot him must, whilst in the act of shoot* 
ing, have been full in the view of the deceased.— 
'The door of the room, in which the deceased was 
-sittings opens fiom the leilt hand^ and he sat in a 
.part oi the room opposite to the right hand side of 
the door. To enable a person to fire at the deceased 
>with his right hand, the door must have been opened 
"wide enough to present to the deceased the wliole 
•body of the person firing. It is -^well known thit I 
make 'Use of my right hand on all occasions, and 
therefore,, if I bi|d fired the pistol, the door must 
have been open wide enough to have exposed my 
tperapa to the view of tlie deceased* If> aa is moat 
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probable, the murderer, for the purj^osc of making 
sure of his mark, advanced nearer to the deceased 
than the door, the observation that he must have 
seen the person who shot him is still stronger. — 
Mr. IJlight knew my person well, and had se^n me 
but a few minutes before he got his wound, and 
must have known, if I had fired tlie pistol, tliat I was 
the person from v/hom he received- that wound.— - 
Yet he never expresses the least suspicion of me ; 
on the contrary, he continued, till the moment of his 
death, to shew great regard and fondness for nie-^ 
appeared uneasy whenever I left him — and, by his 
will, the last solemn act of his life, sealed his con* 
ylction of my innocence and the confirmation of his 
opinion of my integrity, by appointing me an 
executor. 

The third proposition is, that no other person but 
jne could have done it. The evidence in support of 
this pro]X)sition completely fails. Both on the Thurs- 
<lay night and Monday night, it appeai-s that there 
were suflicient opportunities for the person who fired 
the shots to escape from the premises of the deceased : 
the tin)ber in the yard aflforded many places for him 
to couceal himself. On the Thursday night the 
-premises were not searched, nor on the Monday 
night, until some time after the pistol was fired; not 
until after the maid servant had gone and procured 
assistance, and until a considerable time had been 
employed in attending to the deceased. During 
this interval, what was thereto prevent the murderer 
from "getting away with ease and safety over the 
gate or the pales, from which no less than three 
passages would have conveyed him out of the reach 
of suspicion ; one directly facing the gate, a second 
to the right hand, and a third to the left. It is, I 
think, most probable, that on both nights he stood 
some short time in the yard, because he must have 
heard the persons passing by in the lane, particularly 
the five persons with the link on Monday night, and 
must have expected that they would have stopped 
him had he got over the pales immediately on the 
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report of the pistol. But, supposing him to have 
waited as he naturally would, when he heard pei'sons 
in the lane, in the hiding places which the yard af- 
forded him for a few moments only, there was no- 
thina: either night to prevent his getting away The 
perf^ons who were in the lane did not continue there 
for any length of time: the young women, of the 
name of Davis, after stopping (as they say) two 
minutes on the Thursday night, passed on, and 
Michael Wright and his wife, the only persons near, 
went into the house with me and left the gate open 
for him. Tlie persons who were going by on the 
Monday night did not stop a moment, but, as one of 
them says, went on quickly, by which every avenue 
was left clear. This part of the prosecution depends 
on the supposition that the murderer must have at- 
tempted to get aAvay immediately: if that supposition 
is negatived, the whole body of proof is disposed of J 
this supposition is negatived by the probability that the 
noise and light in the lane, would whilst they con- 
tinued there arrest his flight, and also by the conduct 
of some of the witnesses who thought it right, when 
it was too late, to search the premises. 1 Cannot 
leave this evidence without pointing out to you a 
contradiction which shews the inaccuracy of the ob- 
servation or recollection of the witnesses, and affords 
a proof of the danger of relying on a case made out 
by a long string of facts, none of which, taken 
separately as they occur to the witnesses, make very 
strong or lasting impressions. The two Miss Davis's 
say theyi stopped two minutes in the lane, that they 
heard no noise except the pistol, nor saw any person 
come out of the premises. Wright says he heard the 
pistol near the watch-box ; that he was at the gate 
in half a minute, and found me standing there with 
the gate open. 

As the proof, that no one but me could have fired 
that shot, depends almost entirely on the testimony 
of these persons, this contradiction is sulTicient to 
shew you how little you can depend upon such 
testimony. If you consider: well this evidence you 
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will see that it is not sufficient so to shutout the rest 
of the world, as to leave to me alone the possibility 
of doing the act No man's enemies can he nuni- 
lieredy nor can the causes of enmity, or the lengths 
to wliich it will carry those who feel it, be asc-ertaincd. 

Gentlemen, it will not be expected from me that 
I should touch upon every little point, or explain 
every expression that 1 may be charged to have 
used. I trust I have satisfied you on the great lead- 
ing features of the case; and, having disposed of them, 
all circumstances of less importance will, I am sure, 
vanish from your observation. You will not rely on 
loose broken parts of conversations. No conversa- 
tion can be trusted to, unless you know the whote 
that was said, and the circumstances under which it 
was said. 

Gentlemen, my fate is now in your hands — as you 
decide^ I live or die. So completely subdued aim I 
by the long imprisonment that I have endured; so 
galled and mortified by the slanders with which my 
ears have every day been assailed during my confine- 
(nent; that, looking to myself alone, success and 
failure are alike empty sounds. But I have four 
young ciiildren, whose destinies are Knked with mine» 
who, if I live, will depend on my labour for support ; 
if I fall will be left to complete absolute beggary. I 
know their ruin could not and ought not to avert my 
fate> if the case were completely proved against me* 

But if there exists a doubt as to my criminality, let 
their misfortunes claim the advantage of that dbubt^ 
and restore to them their natural protector Nothing 
further remains for me to double you with, but t^ 
assert, which I here most positively and solemnly do; 
my innocence of tibe dreadful crime imputed to me* 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE PRISONER. 

Mr. JosiAs Slee sworn. 

Examined bi^ Mr. Sebjeakt Best. 

Q. Where do you live ? 

A. At the bottom of Tooley-street* 

Q. What are you by business ? 

A. An ironmonger. 

Q. How long hiive you known the prisoner at the 
bar? 

A. About two. years an^ a half. 

Q. During the tune you have known him, what 
has been his character? 

A. I have never known any thing amiss of him. 
: Q. Has he borne a good and respectable character? 

A, I liave never known any thing to the contrary. 

Mr. Joseph Hu^fam ^worn. 

E.vamined by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. What are you? 

A. A stationer and ship chandler^ and a dealer in 
ship stores. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. In Tooley-street. 

Q. How long have you known the prisoner at the 
bar? 

A. I think about three years. 

Q. During the time that you have known him, 
what has been his character? 

A From everything I have heard from Mr. Blight, 
every thing that was honorable. 

L. C. B. Macdonald. What has been his gene- 
ral character? 

A. His general character I only learnt from IMr. 
Blight from a very particular circumstance. 
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Mr. Richard Poole sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

/' 
Q. What are you ? 

A. I have been a builder. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. In Bermondsey. 

Q. How long have you known the prisoner? 

A. From the middle of last September twelvemonth, 

Q. Have you known him intimately? 

Q. Not intimately, no otherwise than dealing at 
the yard. ^ 

A. From what you have known of him, what has 
been his general character? 

Q. I always looked upon him to be an industrious 
careful man. 

A. What character has he borne as to humanity? 

Q. I never heard any thing against him ; I hare 
heard him talking with the men in making a bargain, 
and he seemed very humane to his workmeu in mak- 
ing a bargain. 

(Several others were called, but did not appear.) 

Mr. Sfrjeant Best. We will not trouble your 
Lordship with any further witnesses, as they do not 
seem to be in immediate attendance. 






ftiDttd by a Tcafie, Tower.hilL 
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SUMMING UP. 
Lord Chief Baron Macekdnald. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 

It has been very truly stated to you, in the ex* 
tremeiv perspicuous opening of this case, that it iS; 
one whidi requires more attention perhaps than evCT . 
presented itself to a Jury; at least, in the course of^ 
my observation I have never met with one that re- 
quired more. 

Gentlemen, before I proceed to lay thi« evident, 
in a connected state before you, I will make a fev ob- 
servations upon the nature of the evidence that ha« 
been adduced; it is true, it is what is caUed circum^ 
stantial evidence; that is, it is evidence no part of 
which is direct proof of the fact being committed by 
the individual charged ; but that must often be th^ 
case ; and it is very frequently the case in the crim^ 
that is imputed to the prisoner at the bar: for few 
people do these things when other persQUS ar^ 
present; they take all the care in their power thai 
no distinct witness shall be in the power of the prpf 
secutor to produce. 

Now when those circumstances connect themselves 
closely with each other, when they form a larffe an4 
a strong body, so as to carry conviction to the mmds of 
a Jury, it may^ be proof of a more sati^Eictory 9ort 
than that which is direct In some, lamentable in? 
t^tances, it has been known that a short story has 
lieiBai got by heart by two or three witnesses j they* 
Jiave been con^tent with themsdves, tlwry havf 
^^^en consistent with each otber, swearing positively 
to a fact, which fact has afterwards turned out not 
to be true. It is almost impossible for a variety oC 
witnesses, and speaking to a variety of drcumstances^ 
so to concert a ftfioj, at to isxpoM iqN^a a Jpry by % 
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falDrication of that sort, so that where it is strongs 
cogent, and powerful, where the witnesses do not 
contradict each other, or do not contradict them- 
selves, it may be evidence more satisfactory than 
even direct evidence; and there are more instances 
than one in which that has been the case; whether 
this is a case of that nature; namely, whether the 
witoesscs are in the first place consistent with them- 
selves; secondly, whether they are consistent with 
each other; and thirdly, whether they lay before you 
a body of evidence of a kind such as carries positive 
conrviction to your minds, will be the questions you 
will have to decide. 

' CJentlemen, on the part of the prosecution, for the 
sake of perspicuity, your minds have been called to 
at4Hftnd to three distinct subjects; the first is, a system 
of fraud and deception upon the deceased; and the 
inference drawn from that, is, that no good case can 
possibly have so rotten a foundation. The prosecutor 
Bfieahs to bottom himself in satisfying you, that fraud 
iswl deception was carried on for a considerable time 
tipon the deceased, - Mr. Blight. The second is, that 
the firing of a pistol upon Thursday the 1 9th, 'was en- 
tirely a contrivance, and was an introduction to the 
feet that happened afterwards upon the 23d, namely 
the -firing of a pistol in reality hostile, and the firing it 
^•^fth fiatal effect. 

ITiese three points you will have the goodness to 
kttendto, as I read the Evidence; and. I should men- 
iion to you, that the motive which is ascribed to this 
liiati ift this, that he being a man in poverty, had 
worked hitnbclf into the good graces ot his master, 
to- the degree of being admitted 2t partner taa tiurd 
ih'Arei, of the business; that 1250/. was' to he pzudfor 
lihi^ that he had paid 2.50/. but that there.was a con- 
tinued series of deception with respect to the payment 
iJf ■ the ICOO/. and that^w^hen it came to the pinching 
iiay, 0R whicli Mr. Bliglit came to town and insisted, 
iA ofi^ of the witnesses has told you, that he shouki go 
and get this money, or not come back agaia without 
it, he fonn^ tke ctesperate hope cf getting the lism 
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of the business without payment of that 1000/. at all, 
by referring to the contract of the 1 5th of July; that 
that was the motive which influenced him to get rid 
of Blight, intending to get this one third share of the 
business, and never to pay that lOOOA at all. 

The first witness called, is Richard Frost; he says 
that he keeps the Dog and Duck, public house, near 
the premises of the deceased, within sixty yards; that, 
betM^een eight and nine o'clock on the 23d, Hester 
Kitchener, the maid servant of the deceased, came to 
him; he went directly to Blight's house, and found 
the gate fast; that he did not try the wicket, but got 
over the gate; that he made next towards the front 
door; he does not remember whether that was open 
or shut; he saw Blight in an arm chair on the left 
hand side of the fire place, in the back parloux, and 
Patch was in the room; he did not see any other 
person; that Blight was apparently in pain, supporting 
,himself by his hands upon his chair. In a minute or 
two, the prisoner desired him to go for Mr. Jones, a 
surgeon; he accordingly went, and afterwards staid 
with him, only going out at some intervals, from time 
to time, till he died, which was at three in the after- 
noon of the next day. 

Mr. Astley Cooper says, that he was called in by 
Mr. Jones; I believe he has had experience in the 
army, in gun-shot wounds, and was therefore called 
in; that he came about three hours after. Mr. Blight 
had been shot ; that he found him lying upon the 
floor in the back parlour; that Mr. Jones pointed 'out 
the wounds upon his body; that the room was in a 
very crouded state, and Mr. Blight was lying in a very 
inconvenient posture; that he ordered every body out of 
the room, excepting Mr. Jones, the surgeon; Mr. 
Younger, another surgeon; the prisoner, and a Mr. 
Ferguson, a friend of the deceased; that he then exa- 
mined his wounds, and found one on the fore part 
of the body about two inches from-the navel, on the 
; right side, and another on the loins ; the character of 
a gunshot wound was visible; that he saw the con- 
tents of the bowels pass out of each wound; he there- 
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fore pronounced the wounds t6 be mortal, and ordered 
him to be kept as free from pain as possible by opiates; 
that he staid till next morning; that bethought it ne^- 
cessary to make some enquiry as to the person who 
might have done this; and that, in the presence of 
the prisoner, he said to Blight, ** Is there any person 
you suspect?*' ** No,'* he answered, ^ God knows, I 
never did any body an injury which should lead him 
to wish to take my life;*' but that the prisoner, anxi- 
ously said to him, that he suspected a man of the 
name of Webster; that he turned toward Patch, and 
said, ** Who is this Webster?" The prisoner answered, 
•• He is suspected of having robbed these prenndses; 
a search warrant had been granted, and his premises 
searched, and his son has since absconded.'' This was 
evidently meant with a view to shew that there was 
no great degree of improbability in some of the 
fiunily having robbed the premises, and fired this 
{Mstd and atoconded Mr. Cooper says that he said, 
^ Surely you should send to Bow Street, and the 
premises should be again searched*'' The prisoner an- 
swered, *^ No; for nothing could be found, and if ho« 
thing is found, I shall certainly be shot, or they will 
certainly shoot me." 

Gentlemen, the observation made upon this, is, 
that it would have been the most natural thing in the 
world for one friend coming in, and being told that 
his friend was murdered, when a proposition was made 
for making the earliest possible enquiry, instead of 
feeling an mdifference about it, or instead of having an 
anxiety about himself, fearing that he himself should 
be shot in case nothing was fpund upon the search, 
that he shotild have felt an anxiety to discover the real 
author of the mischief. 

Mr. Cooper goes on to say, that he suggested to Mr. 
Blight the propriety of settling his anairs; that he 
said he had the draft of a will which was not signed^ 
and needed alteration ; that the will was brought ii\ 
by the prisoner; and Mr. Blight expressed a desirie 
that the name of the priiioner, and that of Mr, Ro. 
bert Ferguson, might be added as executors to the 
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perscm already mentioned in his will ; that some inter- 
lineations were made^ and then Mr. Blight, with much 
effort, signed the will; that he then went to bed, an4 
that soon after six o'dock the next morning, the 
prisoner came to him (Mr. Cooper) and told liim, that 
Mr. Blight was in great pain, and wished to know if 
he could do any thing to save him ; Mr. Cooper an- 
swered he feared not, but rose and went into his room, 
where he foimd Mr. Blight in a great deal of pain ; that 
he soon afterwards went to town, and returned at 
four in tjie afternoon 'with Dr. Babington to Mr. 
Blight's, but found he was dead ; that he afterwards 
opened the body; and he says that the wounds which 
JVIr. Blight had received were undoubtedly the cause 
of his death; a fact which must be proved to you* 
Mr. Cooper says, that upon his observing that the will 
should be put in proper custody, the prisoner took it 
readily out. of his pocket, and it was sealed up and 
deposited \^'ith a gentleman of the name of Brent, 

Upon his cross examination, he says that this hap- 
pened two hours after Mr. Kight's death ; that the 
prisoner was present in Mr. Blight's room the whole 
of the evening, whenever he was there himself. 

Gentlemen, having ascertained what \vas the cause 
of Mr. Blight *s death, we come now to tlie first trans^ 
action, which was the firing of the pistol on the 1 9th 
of September ; with respect to that, several witnesses 
have been called to prove that they were in such a po- 
sition, that had any persons come out of these pre- 
mises, they must necessarily have seen them, the 
ways in which any person could come out ai'e 
described to you, and they undertake positively to 
say that no person did come out of tlie premises. 
The inference from the comparison of their evidence 
therefore is that it must have been done by sonie 
person who was on the premises. 

The particular witnesses tell you these facts. 

Ann Louisa Davis says, that on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, she was coming by these premises between 
eight and nine o'clock in the evening ; that it was 
dark j that after she had gone beyond the gate to- 
, L 3 
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wards the corner of the alley, she coiild just see the 
gate ; that there were three other women in company 
^th her ; that she saw the flash of a pistol, and heard 
arvery violent report ; it appeared to her to be on the 
right hand of Mr. Blight's wharf; she could not 
judge on what part of the wharf, that upon this, she, 
and those with her, stood still two minutes, but 
they neither saw or heard any one on the wharf; 
that if any body had got over the pales after the pis- 
tol had been fired, she thinks she must have seen 
them, but that no one in point of fact did get over j 
that she heard no noise in Mr. Blight's house ; that 
she went on towards Rotherithe ; that she saw son^e" 
men at the Dog and Duck, and saw nobody but those, 
and that no one came from the house, or the wharf. 

Her sister Martha Louisa Davis says, she remembers 
the pistol firing, she saw no one stirring on the pre- 
mises, or coming from them ; that from the situation 
in wHch she was, she must have seen them, if any one 
had been passing from the premises. 

Michael Wright says, that he lives in Ryssell-street, 
Rotherithe ; that he was returning from Deptford on 
this night; that about ten or twelve minutes after 
eight o'clock, he went by Mr. Blight's house ; that 
sixty or seventy yards before he came to the gate, 
he saw a man who was lying drunk ; that he had some 
conversation with some other person, who said, that 
he had tried to get him home, but could not ; that at 
this time he heard the report of a pistol ; that he did 
not see any one but Patch at the gate ; that Patch 
asked him if he had met any body running down the 
alley, and that he must h^ve met any person who at- 
tempted to escape that way, but that he saw no one ; 
that Patch asked him to step in with him, for he had 
been fired at, saying, '* I wish you would step in 'till the 
servant returns ;" that accotdingly he (the witnessji 
went in ; that Patch said, " I will fetch a candle 
and shew you where the ball went through ;" 
that he took the candle, and the witness saw 
a hole through the shutter and the lower part of the 
window frame ; that he (the witness) took the candle 
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to see if the ball could not be found, and by that time . 
the maid servant came in with some oysters, — Patch 
said to her, " I have been fired at. Or shot at, since you : 
have been out ;" that Hester Kitchener picked up a- 
ball three or four feet from the window; that it ap-- 
peared to be a half circle, as if it had been cut or flat- 
tened against something, and that the prisoner and he 
then went into another parlor. 

Then, Gentlemen, there follows another circum- 
stance, which has been much remarked upon, as shew- 
ing that there was no real apprehension in the pri- 
soner's mind at this time, but that on the other hand, 
it is a circumstance shewing, that this was a pretence 
that he was conscious that there was not any real firing 
at him by a stranger. — ^Mr. Wright says, that he asked 
Patch if he should fetch any body to sleep in the 
house, for it was very alarming, but that he said, he 
need not give himself that trouble ; the witness said, 
'^ It might be from a police boat chasing a smuggling 
boat ;*' the prisoner answered, he did not think so, if 
it were, he should be content in his mind there would 
be no more of it ; the witness said, *^ If I were you, I 
should advertise it by hand bills the next morning, 
and likewise in the public papers," towhich the prisoner 
replied, " you may depend upon it I will, and I will bid 
fifty pounds reward,*' which never was done. Wright 
says, he then fetched Frost, and he asked the prisoner 
if he had any fire arms in the house ; he said, he 
had a pair of pistols which cost hinii five guineas; 
Wright said, they must be very good ones at that 
price ; the prisoner said, he had no ammunition ; . 
Frost said, he would supply him with some, and they 
went all together to Frost's to get some ammunition 
and a candle. 

Upon his cross examination, he says, that the watch 
box at which he stood, is about sixty or -seventy yards 
from the gate ; that he passed on immediately towards 
the gate, when he heard the pistol, which took him 
about half a minute ; that the road to Deptford is on 
the left, that to Rothcvhithe is on the right, and there 
is another facing the i^ate leading to a public road ; 
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there are no houses in this road till you get to a house 
on the public way ; that he was more than half an 
hoiur employed in this examination ; that the prisoner 
diewed nim a house at the end of that road, but that 
is at a considerable distance ; that he cannot say^ whe* 
ther a person standing at the bend in the lane, could 
see any person coming out of Blight's gate. 

Ricnard Frost is again called, he says, that he was 
fetched by Wright on Thursday night; that he saw 
the prisoner there ; he saw him stanmng in the front 
parlor, and asked what was the matter ; he said, he 
was sitting dose to the table, and had been shot at ;— * 
Frost asked him where he thought it could come from; 
he said, he did not know ; that he asked him if he 
suspected any body ; he said no ; that he asked if he 
had any fire arms ; he said he had, but they were of . 
lio use for he had no ammunition; that he (Frost) 
told him he would give him powder, and endeavour to 
find him a ball ; at this time the maid servant came 
in, and said, " Mr. Patch, there is no candle,*' he an* 
swered, ^^ Frost will lend you some ;*' they all came 
out and went to his house; that he then asked the 
priscHier, if he would accept of powder and ball, but 
lie said, " never mind, I will go home and go to bed, 
6>r the villains will be there no more to-night ;'* 
that he went out, and the maicl went with him. . 

Mr. ICinnard then proves his own plan , describing the 
premises ; he says, that that part of the fencing of the 
house which is palisadoed, is extremely sli^t, and would 
bear but a slender weight; that there was a close paling 
towards the wharf ; that the outside paling is hine feet 
six inches, and that the paling on the inside is some of 
it about six feet high, and other parts about five feet 
six inches ; that within the paling there is a quantity 
of old ship timber, that if a person was stan<Jing at 
the corner, h^ would command a view of the gate ; 
that you might pass to the cross road and not be seen 
^t ten yards off; that the dq)th from the wharf to the 
mud at low water is about nve feet, but it turns out to 
bd^onsiderably more; Frost says ten feet, and tlmt tho 
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ihnd b very loose, aftd a person would sink up to the 
middle. 

Hester Kitchener says, she had lived with Mr* Blight 
about two months ; that the family consisted of her mas- 
ter and mistress, one child, the prisoner, and herself; 
that her mistress went to Margate, and her master 
also i that her master returned and went from home 
again upon the 19th of September ; that the family 
used to ^t in the front parlour, and had done so for 
seVen weeks before this time ; that when her master 
was gone, she and the prisoner only were at home ; 
that the prisoner sat in the front room ; that she was 
ordered to go o6t for oysters at near eight at night ; 
(this still continues the story of the previous evcnmg) 
she was gone about nine or ten minutes ; that it was 
much about twice the length of the room we are 
sitting in ; she got the oysters and returned, and £c)und 
the prisoner talking with a man and a woman close 
to the window 5 these turn out to be Mr. Wright and 
his wife ; the prisoner said, " is that you Hester ? I 
have been shot at ;" she said, " Lord have mercy upon 
me, where!'* he said, ** through the window," pointing 
to it ; that she had fcistened that window by his direc- 
tion earlier than usual;; the prisoner said, he was very 
poorly and should go to bed early ; that he sent for 
Frost the publican ; that Wright went for him ; that 
they then looked for the shot, and at last found it un* 
derneath the window it had come in through ; that 
the prisoner said, he did not know that he or Mr. 
Blight had any enemy in the world that they knew 
of: that they all went to Frost to get some candles, 
and left no one in the house ; that there was no search 
whatever made that night that she knows of. — The 
prisoner usually slept over the counting-house, but 
that night he slept in Mr. Blight's bed for her pro- 
tection; that Mr. Blight returned on the Monday, 
about seven o'clock in the morning, went out in the 
morning, and after that the prisoner went out on 
horse-back ; that the prisoner had boots on ; he usu- 
ally wore boots ; that she saw the prisoner along with 
her master in the back room, where they had not sat; 
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for seven weeks before ; that the prisoner then had 
shoes on she believes, and white stockings; that 
she did not observe whether they were ribbed or 
{dain stockings ; that the premises were made fast as 
usual, the gates were made fast when the people left 
their work ; that the front door shuts by a sjwring lock, 
and opens by a key from without ;. that ,the pri- 
soner and the deceased had tea, and grog afterwards ; 
that the kitchen door is ncaily opposite the door of 
the back parlor ; where she w^as sitting she could not 
see the parlor door ; that half an hour after she had 
carried in some water, the prisoner came into the kit- 
chen and asked her for a candle, saying, that he had a 
violent pain in his bowels, and it was necessary for him 
to retire immediately ; he took the key of the count- 
ing house off the dresser, and went out of the door^ 
and slie heard hhn go and open tlie counting house: 
door, and heard him slam that door after him, which, 
sticks if you throw it pretty hard without locking ; 
she then heard him go across the counting house very 
quick, and heard him slam to the privy door, which, 
dammed in the same manner as the other did, and. 
her words are, that the instant she heard the privy 
door slam in this manner, she heard the report of the 
pistol; that her master immediately came into the 
kitchen, came up to the dresser, and said, putting his 
hand to his side, Hester, I am a dead man ; that she re- 
plied, '' Lord have mercy, I hOpe not!'* She screamed, 
and ran to shut the front door, and found it wdde 
opcn^ and as she was returning, when she had got half 
way to the parlor door, she heard a violent Knock, at 
tlie door ; that she returned, and found the prisoner 
at the door ; that his breeches were all unbuttoned 
when he came in, they were light coloured breeches; 
she supposes he was holding them in his hand> but oif 
that she cannot speak positively ; he. said, " Lord have 
mercy upon me, what is the matter ?" upon which she 
said, " my master is shot:" — that the prisoner 
and she led him into the parlor ; that they usually 
burnt two candles, but she cannot say whether th^y 
had -one or two at that time ; the prisoner said, he 
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would go and got some assistance ; she said, *^ you can- 
not go, I am afraid to be left alone, if I go I will, jump 
out of the kitchen window ;'* she did so, and went 
to Mr. Frost, who catne back with her, and jumped 
over the gate ; that she did not see any person in going 
or returning. 

That they were examined privately before the Co- 
roner's Jury ; that the prisoner said, he did not know 
what to make of the people ; that there were strange 
ideas the people had got, and that she was to speak the 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; this was the night 
before the Coroner's Jury were to sit on the Wednes- 
day; that the prisoner was then at large; that she 
recollects being in the kitchen with her mother, the 
prisoner, and Stonard ; but that she does not recollect 
any talk of what had passed before the Coroner's In- 
quest ; that the prisoner and her master had been out 
half an hour before the prisoner came into the kitchen; 
that they were out as long as might be occasioned by 
their making water. 

' Now, Gentlemen, a great deal depends upon the 
sense that shall be put upon the words that this wo- 
man used with respect to the time, at which these 
things occurred. It has been truly observed, that 
there is nothing we are so little in the habit of, as 
measuring with any degree of correctness, small 
portions of time. I am persuaded, that if any one 
ivere to examine with a watch, which marks the se- 
conds, how much longer a space of time a few se- 
conds or a few minutes really are than people in ge- 
neral conceive them to be, they would be surprized ; 
but, in general, when we speak of a minute, two 
minutes, or an instant, we can hardly be understood to 
mean more than that it was a very short space of time; 
how short, it is impossible for us to say; therefore we 
must conceive this woman to mean, that a very short 
space of time elapsed, between the noise of the privy 
door and the report of the pistol. It will be for you 
to judge, whether, attending to the distance which 
you see marked out, observing that there are several 
turnings to go tiirough, and two or three ap^^t* 
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prisoner) was in the same danger, having been shot at 
the Thursday before ; that the prisoner took him into 
the front parlor, and shewed him the manner in 
which he had been shot at ; that he told him he was 
sitting at the table with his head leaning on his hand> 
and, that, according to the direction the ball had 
taken, it must have come within six inches of his 
face ; that that was the seat where Mr. Blight usually 
sat, and he had no doubt it was intended for him ; 
he then returned to where Mr. Blight was j that the 
prisoner said he had a pain in his bowels, and found 
it necessary to go out ; that the prisoner, when he 
went out, said to Mr. Blight, " I must go to the privy 
—I do not like to leave you :'* that finding the parlor 
door and the front door had been left open, he, (the 
witness) said it was very wrong to leave Mr. Blight un* 
protected, without fire-arms, or any body with lum; to 
which the prisoner answered, ** That he did not think 
any harm of it — ^he did not see the danger :'* That he 
asked him again, i£ he would commission him (the 
witness) to go to Bow Street j that he was certain 
there must be a cause, for human nature was not sp 
depraved as that one man should kill another without 
a cause; tliat he then turned to the witness and 
said, ^' He h^d as much right to suspect him as any 
man; that he had not the least conception who it 
was :" That he advised him again to apply for some 
assistance to discover the person, and then he went 
away, finding that his services were not accepted ; 
that the prisoner said, *' That the deceased and he 
had been upon the alert all day, for all the evening 
they expected a visitor of this kind, and had been on 
the wharf a few minutes before." Now, Gentlemen, 
so far from having been on the alert, you hear from 
the maid servant, that Blight came home tired, hav- 
ing travelled all night ; that he had rode to town in 
the morning ; that during the afternoon he was sit- 
ting \yith Mr. Graham, and part of the time with 
the prisoner, and that there had been no examination 
of the wharf or any part of the premises in the even- 
ing. Mr. Morgan tells you, that in consequence of 
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his saying this, that they had been upon the alert, the 
witness said it was very wrong to leave IMr. Blight, 
and it w^s more wrong a great deal to have left the 
door open, and leave Mr. Blight unprotected ; this he 
said, mth fuU a persuasion, from the account that 
had been given to him by the prisoner, that tJie shot 
on the Thursday evening was a genuine shot, and 
that^ that was the occasion of his remark ; that it 
was extremely wrong to have left the deceased with 
the door open, he having stated tliat the deceased 
and himself had been upon the alert ail day. 

James Berry, a Gentlemian who accompanied Mr. 
Morgan, says, that when they got up to the door 
Mr. Morgan knocked, that the servant girl came 
to the* door, and asking wlio was there? they an- 
swered, " two friends, do you want any assistance?" 
that the girl answered, that they wanted no assist- 
ance. That Mr, Morgan and himself insisted upon 
going in ; at this moment the prisoner came to the 
door, and immediately let them in ; that he began, 
by saying to Mr. Morgan, *' what a shocking thing 
this is that has taken place !'* that Mr. Morgan said, 
*' this is not a time to talk about that now, shall I 
search the premises?" he said, ** I shall be much 
obliged to you, if you will take that^ trouble," that 
he (the witness) went into Mr. Blight's room, and saw 
saw him sitting in an arm chair, and came out immedi- 
ately; that the prisoner or the servant, by this time, had 
got a candle and lanthern, which they gave to Morgan; 
that the prisoner said, " the best way to proceed, will be 
to go and search the vessel ; on the Thursday, when 
the pistol was fired, we thought we heard a rumbling 
in tliat vessel ;" that the prisoner then went with a 
candle, to a remote part of the yard by himself, to- 
wards where the stone mason's yard was ; the witness 
took the more notice of it, because he thought it a very 
extraordinary circumstance ; he thought it rash in him 
so to doi when there was firing pistols and killinff 
people going forward ; that he was gone about a mi- 
jiute and a half, and that he then returned and went 
into the house witliout taking any notice of him or 
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Mr. Morgan ; that they went to search the vessel ; 
they foimd it lay fourteen or sixteen feet fronti the 
wharf, with her heeling off towards the river ; that 
they coxild not possibly get to the vessel for the mud ; 
that there were no signs of any one having gone on the 
mud ; that from the edge of the water to the toj) of 
the wharf, was fourteen or fifteen feet perpendicular ; 
that no person from thence could shoot into the win^ 
dow, where it was marked with the shot ; and that 
the vessel lay in such a position^ so much ftuther to- 
wards Rotherhithe Road, that it was impossible a shot 
from her could have struck where this mark of a shot 
W3S ; that he went into jthe house, and found Mr. 
• Blight lying on a bed. 

On his cross examination he says, that it was . 
twenty minutes after the pistol had been fired before 
they began to search the yard, and that he thinks the 
gate was then on the latch. 

John Pring, then produced the shutter lying before 
you, which he had brought from the house. 

like next witness is Charles Stonard, a labourer of 
Mr. Bli^t's; he says, that upon the 19th, he left his 
work at six o'clock, that the prisoner shut the gates 
up, that the next morning he heard that a shot had 
been fired in the night before at the window, that he 
looked at the place ; be then looks at this shutter 
and the sash, and says, they were those which the 
ball had passed through ; that it was the lower sash, 
that that sash was jdaced only two feet nine inches 
from the ground ; that at eight o*clock that eveninj 
it was low water, that at low water a man wouh 
have to drop about twelve feet, that a person could 
not get that w^y without being up to his middle in 
mud, that a vessel was breaking up there ;— -whether 
the decks of the vessel were off or not, he cannot say, 
but the beams were there; — being asked how the 
vessel lay in relation to the window, he says, she lay 
towards the Stone-mason's yard; you will observe. 
Gentlemen, if that is so, it is impossible that the shot 
should have come from the deck of that vessel if she 
had a deck ; he says, that any one in that vessel could 
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not by possibility shoot through : that window ; that 
the distance across the wharf is about twelve yards, 
and that being ten or a dozen feet below the wharf, 
a person could not hit so close to the ground as two 
feet nine inches, but that it would be necessary for 
the ball to go to a much greater height; that there 
is a large crane there ; that tKe hole in that window* 
shutter, slants in a direction, showing that the muzzle 
of the pistol tnust have been pointed downwards; 
that this crane has no house belonging to it, that there 
is no place of concealment at this crane ; that any per- 
son, in order to have escaped, must have got over the 
gates which were all shut ; v (the Miss Davis's telling 
you that if any person had got over the gate they 
must have seen it; ; that on Tuesday night he sat up 
along with his master, and on Wednesday night also; 
that on Thursday night he slept with Patc£ in his 
usual room. That he carried no apparel with him 
but that which he brought away again, that he left 
no white stockings ; that he had never been in the 
room before, but nas been since that ; he never car« 
ried any stockings and left them there ; that the pales 
towards the Stone-mason's yard are extremely shght, 
that a person could not go over them without break- 
them ; that none of them appeared to be broken after 
his master was shot. 

That on Tuesday, before the Coroner's jury sat, Hes- 
ter Kitchener and her mother, were together in the 
kitchen, and that the prisoner and he were drinking 
grog there ; that the prisoner said to Hester Kitchener, 
** Now, Hester, you are going before the Jury, you 
must speak the truth, and nothing but the truth ;** 

that sh^ said she should speak the truth- ^I agree 

in the observation that was made to you, that if the 
conversation had stopped here, it would have fur- 
nished nothing of great importance ; I should not at 
all wonder at any man feeling an interest in the 
matter, saying that ; but why he should suppose himself 
to be the person suspected, we have not the least 
reason to know ; tlxe observation is that you have it 
first from himself that he was Isuspected^ for thfif 
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Wstt' hot, as ht as. we "have heard from any of the wit- 
nesses, the least suspicion expressed of him, certainly- 
hone by Mr. Blight himself;, but then there are ma- 
teri;^ . expressions that follow ; they are certainly in 
t^^. nature of leading questions, in the nature of sug* 
gestidns which prompt the ansM-^ers themselves, for 
he goes on to i^y. they will cros^ question you, and ask 
you a good many questions, and if you begin upon 
one story, you must keep to that. story and up other ; 
if you do not, you will get me into prison ; and now 
they will ask you whether you gave me a candle, 
you know I asked you for a candle and you gave 
tne a candle'; i took the candle out of your hand 
dnd went into the privy, and you heard me slmt the 
privy door. They will ask you all these questions, 
and you must tell them so. 'rhat this was between 
ten and eleven . o'clock, upon the 24th, the very day 
after Mr. Blight died; Itcsertainly does, appear .sin - 
gubir, that he should have come into the kitchen smd 
converse vinxh this girl in this way, calling to- her. me- 
mory, and suggesting to her niattors that might be 
Ihaterial with respect to his- .safety j at thattime.no 
^he creature having expressed the slightest suspicion 
6f him ; that the next day after the. exa\Tiinationy. be- 
fore the Coroner's jury, he came, into the kitchen^ 
and said — ^" I was as near being .hung as ever was 
any thing. in this world," that there were no others 
besides the Prisoner and Hester and himself, in. the 
kitchen, at that time that the . prisoner added, ,". but 
if I had I should have been as happy as I am now."— 
What those words import you wUl consider ; 1 can. put 
h^ precise construction upon them. They may mean 
thsH: he was so distressed at the loss of his master, that 
lie would almost as soon ha\^ lost his own . life^ or 
tfatt he was extremely wretched in his owji mind, 
Vhd could not have been more so if hehimself hgdbeen 
<Sb[ject of this crime ; which of those constflictionij 
thilSik ought to be put yopn tlie words, you will 
That the prisoner . adfded, some people; seem 
4% ww>^L that shot Mr. Hight;;thie jury .asked 
Ihaife >e^hetliQF I had a couple of pistols, I told tKeml 
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had a cQiiple of very short ones somewhegeifc above- 
stiirsln ihe bgx, ybii hdve se^iartoit iS^^t^'f^c^m 
have not you ?— Those pistols,:- you observe^ Geriu^ 
ineni are pistols wlrrdl could-iidtjposssibly hive t^tefi' 
used upon this*"occiasion, because they were pistofi 
which had. tio nun-f ods, they were screw bafrelelf, 
and the pistol used^upon this occa^oh mo^ prcA>a^ 
bly:had a ram-rod; that he (the witness) replied j *^*ft 
was not this that shot '•niy master*, it i<^ ^ larger <Sai^ 
upon which he' said, ** damii it, sonUe people sc^ni to 
think it was I that shot Mr. Blight, b\it one person 
shall take one of these pistols in one hand, and 1 will 
take the other, and he shaH have the first fire at m^, 
meaning that those pistols would be veiy fit for such 
a purpose' as this, and that if any one dared to diiui||^ 
him, h<9i would make ujsie of them in that way j Isup- 
pose that '^^^s what he meant. 

G^rge Smith tells you that he is applrentic6 tb.a 
shipwright, that the evening on which Viji. .^ght 
was shot, he was passing the premises; and that wben 
he got to the fence very near the gate, he heard the 
report of a pistol or gun. That it appeared to be 
ftred in Mr. Bdght's yard, that there Were threie other 
boys and five labourers with him at the tinie.. That 
they were only ten or eleven yards from the g^te, 
and one of the labourers who' happened to be going 
before him had a link, which gave a good light ; that 
no one that he saw came*from Mr; Wight's, but* that 
if any one had crept over, or jumped over, he ioiust 
have seen them ; that he might be a minute more, of 
less within sight of the premises, that they heard no 
noise occasioned by any person walking, or atteippt- 
ift^ to get over, that they did not stop at all but kept 
going on. 

' You observe. Gentlemen, that the gates and \h& fence 
are such, that a person might with ^eat ease get 
over on tlie inside, for there Were pieces of wqpd 
lying on the inside, that they might ^ily have gjbt 
up i tut this witness, and several others in diflferent 
\^ parts say, they must have seen any persod whid at* 
tejDQiMted to do so/ 
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Mm Broken says, that he was tdtK tlie hst wif • 
nc3s,.thatVhcti they got ahnost by Mr. Bliglit*s gate, 
they^' heard the report of a pbtol or gun ; that five 
inen were just beiore him ; that on the path where 
he was» he must have seen any one coming out of 
Mr. Blight's premises in any direction, that is^ either 
(oing towards Rotherhithe, Deptford, or across to the 
:-road, which leads to the public h^hway. That 
said» ^ Oh L they are shooting at the ship- 
hreakers again," which shew» their attention was 
drawn to this* These witnesses you observe, there- 
fore, Genlemen, undertake to say, that in the posi- 
tion in which they were, they must have seen if any 
body had at that time attempted to make their escape 
firom the prem'ises of Mr. Blight. 
. The next witpess is Sarah Blight, the widow of the 
deceased, and you observe that the defence which has 
been read to you^ as well as the account that was 
given in one of the >examinations before the Magis* 
trate, presents this state of matters as between the de- 
ceased Mr. Blight and the Prisoner, namely, that he 
was in no degree in debt to Mr. Blight ; but that on 
the contrary, he had, at ififferent times, lent Mr. 
Blight, of his own money, 1,200/. and upwards; you 
have heard the condition in which he originally came 
to Mr. Blight ; he states^ however, that he had tent 
him considerable sums of money, that all that ac- 
count, however, was settled upon the 15th of July, 
1805^ by a sale out and out by Mr. Blight, and 
possessicHi given in consequence of that sale» and the 
documents handed over in consequence of thjit sale, 
by which all accounts were mada^ clear betw^een 
them ; and that this 1000/. draft, which you have 
heard so much of, had nothing to do with any ac- 
coimt between Mr. Blight and the Priacmer, but was 
purely money that was to gcr'xnto Blight's own 
pocket. 

. In order to contradict that account, Mrs. Ki^ht is 
called, and she completely refutes that account, if ypu 
believe her testimony. What she says is this; that 
she first became acquainted with the prisoner about 
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two years and a half since, that a sister of his liv^d 
with her as a common servant, her only servant; that 
he began his acquaintance with her by visiting that 
sister. That he soon after entered into Mr, Blight's 
service ; that he said he had come out of the country oh 
account of some difficulties respecting some tithes; w^hat 
difficulties respecting tithes should banish a man froni 
his estate in the country, and afterwards make him 
sell it, it is a little difficult to conceive, but W€ hzv% 
no confirmation of any part of this story, there is no 
proof whatever of any dispute respecting tithes. 
That he cam^e from I>evonshire, and that he was aft^ 
some little time engaged in Mr. Bliglit's service at 40/. 
a year,having al first worked for a short time for hb 
victuals and drink. That he was at that time employed 
in superintending. That he worked for one year at 
the rate of forty pounds a year and his board, and thtt 
his salary was then raised to a huftdred a year. He 
certainly had acquired the good opinion of Mr. Blight 
to a very great degree; she says that four months 
before the death of Mr. Blight, he gave her some 
papers to deliver to the prisoner upon certain condi- 
tions; that nhe was to give those papers iothe prisoned* 
in case of t)eing questioned respecting the property^; 
that she kept them in her owb custody till filight^s 
death ; that she was at Margate when the accident 
happened; that she heard of the accident that bad hzp^ 
pened to her husband, asid immediately came (o Lou* 
don. That she found those papers on her return in 
the tin box where Mr. Blight had put them fouc 
months befwe; that they were directed to her fMrs. 
Blight) written upon the envelope; that shedeKvered 
them to the prisoner the evening he vwas taken 
into custody, which was after he had been examined 
before the Coroner's Jury; that he said he had been 
questioned with respect to the property at the Acon)^ 
which was where the Jury sat; that he wanted thit 
papers; that he never^had had them till that evening, 
which was the 27th of September; his accoiint being 
that he had them in his custody from the time of theS 
execution. That Mr* Blight caxpe ixoax to^vn to MMt-^ 

MS 
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gate on the Thursday; tjiat lie redeived a letter on the 
il^aturday, which induced him to come to town ; sKe 
produced that letter, and the letter iisthij. 

(His Lordshifi rend the Letter.) 

Vide Page 97. 

• ' • - . • 

V^Uppn tliis letter it is observed to you. Gentlemen, 

jjiat although the time was runping very hard when the 

second note for this 1 ,000/. should have been paid, 

which according to the. witness's account was a note 

Mr. Blight -was to reap the whole benefit of, yet not 

aTyrord i§..s<ud upon tfiesubject in his letter; the se- 

/CQn4 iiote I tjiinjc should have been paid on the Fri- 

'.<fey4 she tells you that Mr. Bliffht intended to havg re- 

^rhied pii the Monday. That sne had heard the 1000/. 

^Uf<5:avni by. the. prisoner of several times by 

^iJie prisoner aj[id her husband. .. That he represented it 

.^a the purchase money of an' estate sold in Devonshire j 

.^ithitMr, B%ht wa? to have the produce of that bill, 

*,^a|ud that th^^ prisoner was to come into a share of Mr. 

*^]BUjght^s business, for which, he was to pay 1250/.; that 

^0/. w^s.paidjin hand by the prisoner. /Tttiat she has 

^liuny tiine^* heard her husband ' and the pmdner talk 

jQsiJthe' subject ' of "this money; thai her husband asked 

Jt^e prisoner why when it becariie due it was not paid? 

^.GiattWs.\^.asfQur mdnthV before, his death, and that 

^*.jEhe pri^nef ..;^|d his friend poom' was not f eady to 

\pay, it; ,tliat he, could gef50rt/r of 'the money from 

^Gooip^.buthdwoufdjiQt take that, as he could not 

haye .th^ wKofc; jthat mattlers y-ere in that state when 

,JV|r. BKghtxaniiB to Karc^ite;^^ a^ that oil the receipt 

"ijof the "pris6nef?s letter^ h^. catne away on the iSunday 

■jpYfiioing; thfit iwfhen she herself came to town, she 

J sppkci! to the prisoner on the subject of the 1000/. and 

..asked him wnether^!^^^ Gobm's bill was paid? this 

j^ W2iii ph .tjie Friday morning;' it was befbre he in'a3 

\tik^ into custoay; aiid that he told hfsif, that Mr. 

^*G0Qm. had beien uieine to breakfast on the T'uesday 

'^^ ^^ipming by. apppintinent^ and that Mr. Crooin had 

)cn tQrtlie Bajiker's, and the money was paidj t&at 

le knew the contents of the papei^, ^hich. shfe^ Tms to 
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deliver to the prisoner ; and that those papers were 
made tt) secure her husband's, pnwerty, because -the 
Trustees persecuted him very mucn. That aH which 
she has now repeated, was frequently said, betweeur 
Patch and Mr. Blight; consequendy it- must: hare 
been all in the prisoner's presence.- That' she never. 
hea:rd till after her husband's death that die prisoner 
had paid 12.5(>/.; that she knows of no other sum- 
being advanced by the prisoner to her husband, excq>t> 
the 250/; in part of the 1 250/., and 50/. which he had 
advanced to Mr, Blight. That if he had advtoced 
2065/. or 1250/. fronl the kno\«rledge she had of heii 
husband's business, she must necessarily have knowm 
it. ■ ■ • 

Gentlemen, the receipt and the bill of parcdsl'v^ 
read to you. . • 

(His Lordshifi read the Receiht and Bill tjf Parcels-.) 

Vide Page 101. -: 

-• 

These were accompanied with a letter to. 14m u;^' 
these terms. 

(Uis tordshifi read flie Letter. J ^ ♦ 

Vide Page 102. 

Upon her cross examination, she says thatjierhus^ 
band had failed as a West India merchant in 1 803 ; 
that a deed of trust was executed in August, 1 803, and 
that no dividend had been paid upon it, but that he. 
was carrying on business as a ship breaker to a con^ 
derable extent before the prisoner came to him* 

Now, Gentlemen, vou find here a complete contra* 
iMction to that which had been stated before the liffii^ 
gistrate, and that which haS been stated in the defence 
to day.^ VfSxh, respect to the transaction itself, you 
ipnd t/iat Mr. Blight, being in difficulties, inasked thia 
property to give it the appearance of belonging to th^ 
prisoner, and that for tnat purpose he made a deec(^ 
purporting to be a transfer of the whole of hlsprc^Vty& 
for this 2065/. ; but Mrs, Blight tells ym that dio^t 
never was acted upon ; that it remained in <he box 4ii 
her possession, and that it never was so ^uch^ de^ 
• '^. ^M 4- •* .i . . .; 
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liwed; that the true intent and meaning of it was, 
that if the creditors should at any time press him 
more successfully than they had done before, then 
this was to be pf oduced to make the property appear 
to be not Mr. Blight's, but the prisoner's; these papers 
however he converts into his defence before the Ma- 
gistrates; stating that he ha^ actually bought this pro- 
perty; that he had taken the business, and had actually 
earned it on before this time, and he also states that 
he had been before in possession of .^lese very papers. 
Mrs, Blight, on the other hand, tells you, he never 
had those papers till the 27th of September, when 
she herself delivered them to him. 

Stephen Goom says he is a glue-maker, and he 

SVes his direction, which corresponds exactly with 
le address upon the bill of 1000/.; he sJiys that he 
had employed the prisoner's brother, and that several 
years before, he had known the prisoner himself, but 
had not seen him since ; and that he never had any 
pecuniary connection with him whatever; that he 
never received any money from him, or any person 
on his account, of gave him authority to draw for 
any; that he never knew any thing of it till the pri- 
soner was taken up; that he never gave any security 
to the. prisoner; that he never made an agreement to 
call at Blight's to pay any money, nor ever was at 
Bfight's, and that he never called at Willis and Per* 
cival's the Bankers. 

• Mr. Thomas Graham is then called: he says he knew. 
Mr. Blight, and was with him in his house upon the 
add. That on the Friday before he had called for 
some money that was due for a ship he had sold to 
Mr. Blight; that he Mas told Mr. Blight was at Mar- 
gate. The prisoner then told him of a shot that had 
come through the window, and took him in and 
shewed him the window; that he asked him if he knew 
any cause for it; that J^e said no, but he believed it 
was intended for him or Mr. Blight ; that he shewed 
him the place where he sat; and said the blinds had 
been Ibxocked down, and part came against his head ; 
that he said the ball had. stopped hall way between 
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'* • him and the wndow; that he (Mr. Graham) ex- 
pressed surprise at the splinters being then lying about 
the* house; the prisoner said he wished Mf. Bhght to 
)i,^^:. •a^.them; he asked him if he had any suspicion of any 
: ,T one; he said no; Mr. Blight had had some worajB 
:^ with a person about a dock, and he thought the 
• / " name of that person was Clark; he said he should 
. write to Blight to copie up to town immediately, &r 
. * he was rather une?isy about it. 

That on the Moncky following he called again about 
. i one o'clock ; Mr. Blight had just then come from town; 
' ; ^inat while he was there, the prisoner came in an4 bot- 
rowed Mr. Blight*s spurs; he then had boots on; Mr, ' 
Blight said, " Patch, don't you return without the 
money;" to which he replied, '* you may depend 
upon it I shall not return till it is settled;" and thea 
the prisoner went away. — ^This you recollect he ha| 
; denied himself to have said upon his examinatioa.. 
Mr. Percival says, that on the 7th of September, 1^ 
^prisoner had opened an account with them; that hfit 
Jl /paid in a draft of 1000/. drawn by himself, upon Mr# 
7 ,Goom, payable the 16th of Septeriiber, and that be- 
';. fore it was due he called again, saying that Mr. Goom 
/ •• was not prepared to pay the money, aiid that he would^ 
j .' take that draft,, and send another for a ftiture day*: 
^ '-That he accordingly sent another, dated for the 20th} 
;. . j^that before that became payable, th^y received a letter 
• >. I from the prisoner, dated the 19th of September, but 
•• *'be did not take up the bill and give them another 
* \ .note; that on the 23d of September, Mr. Blight called 
'll * at his shop about ten o'clock, and made some eiw 
:• *' . quiries. He then shews an entry in the banking book 
in the prisoner's hand- writing, to this effect, *' MessrsL 
"Willis and company will place the above bill tp the xre* 
dit of the Executors of the late Mr. Isaac Bljight.'^ andf 
it is signed by himself; that the second draft waSf 
V etased by the Bankers in their ordinary course of 
'!' bysiness./ 

* Gentlemen, here you have another cpntracjiction; 
for the prisoner says tifpt Mr. Blight never did go ta 
town on tbjtt day; h$ certainly md^ and was at Mr; 
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Percivars shop; you fijid that he went there; that tliid 
note which the prisoner had . said shwld be taken up^ 
he never- did take up at all; but that he wrote itefcf 
teTy which has been read to you, saying, that it was 
not Gonv^iejit to Goom to pay it, but that he MmBetf ' 
had takqn a note of Goom's for it, which he wouki 
c%tl anu leave i\ith thenv which, however, he never 
did: 

The two persons, whose names had been niem 
tUM>cd, Webster and Clarke, were then called, in 
ord^r to prove that they were ix^ diflferent places at 
that time, and the suspicion which the prisoner vas 
tbe.iirat to suggest with respect to them^ could not be 
al; all founded in £ict« for they ptoveil themselves toi * « 
have been in totally different places. ' ' ^ 

Thomas Webster says, that he heard, on Tuesday^ '• . 
tibial Mr. BUght was killed ; that on the Monday nirM: J - 
he ^was at Lavender Yard, at work, till six o'dodtJ^ ' y 
tliat ha-ittopped at the public house tili near h^ jfn&t V \ 
i^vea^' and. then went home, and never left his home. 
afterwards that evening, but went to bed about eight . 
6!!do6k>; tiiat his daughter was in labour^ a cutaufii* 
Stance sufficient to make him remember the day^ 
a^d he thought that the best Mray was to go to bed 
ai(^ get out of the Mwr ; that when he had passed . 
by -Mr. Blight's house, that evening, in his way hom^*. 
it was about half past six ; that his son never had ab^ 
flconded, that he had gone to sea the last da^ of;" 
August, and did not return tiU a fortnight after Mr;!' - 
Blight's death, so that what was called his abscondini, . 
which now turns out to be his going to sea, cclukl 
have^nothmg to do with this matter ; .that his yard 
was searched ; that the prisoner was the cause cd^ its 
being searcluBd; that he does not think Mr. 1S&^^ 
had any. -concern in its beii^ searched. The seaixjb 
was mad^aftoriiis son went away, therefore he could 
ftot {)osMbIy.^£Ave .absconded' on that, account. . You 
find, therefore, Gentlemen, that immediately on t^ 
ppisoner being a$]c6d whether he could <;ast a su^i^ 
don on any one he does cast a suspicion on Web< 
sfi^r^ on/aecount of-iii^ ^d Jiaying becte sevoched; 
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Imf, in -Webster's estfm2^n>iT,: Patch^ himself was the 
man who caused that search in* his- yard, . and not *Mo« 

^ght. '■ ■-■'..•■. '•:-.r "". ■•..*. -- - , •■;' 

" William Webster, Jthc spiy, says, that he left Lcm|- 

aon the Slst of A\igast ; /that heVentrtd I>eirf, J«i4 

returned about a fortnight after Mr.31ight was :shot.. "k 

'Harriet Webster, the" daughter »; says, vtliathet 

father came home about sevien ; that Jierwent to beii 

about eight, and that she had occasion to cail him «p 

between three and four, for her sister: target .into «^ke 

bed into which he had gone. • .' ! . • * ;' 

• Joseph Glark says, that he is a labouring mzn ; 

tMt On the day on which -Mr. Blight was rshoty:hip 

himself went, = at five o*ckx:k in ; the - aJ&erj^oon, ipn^gi 

^otherhithe, across the water, to the Red Lion ist 

; Poplar ; that John Cox was with him ; that they stajil 

• there about an hour an half; that they^ then wen^t |b 

. .'s . the Gfecn Dragon, and then to the King's Head. on 

; ; Lxmehduse Causeway, where they renmined tilIaboi|t 

half ^st niTve; that John Cox was with him the. whole 

of the day ; that he had had something o£ a quarrfl 

•^th Mr. Blight about repairing a v^xaxly but tlwit 

•^Biat was a long time ago, and that they were tjaqt 

-near Mr. Blight's premises in the course of that day** 

John Cox intirely confirms this witness, statkig.the 

'same places, and saying; that he was never -out of his 

conmany in the whole of the day. 

Then the agreement was put in merely to shew that 

1250/. was to be paid into the business, upon which 

'the bilsini^s was to be separated and the prisoner was 

to have one third of the business, and of the stock 

belonging to that business, 

Mr. Jones, the Surgeon, is then called ; he sa,ys 
he saw the prisoner at Mr. Blight's ; that, he had 
known him about a year and a half; that he gener^Ugr 
wore boots, and that he saw him on the bed, and ib 
diflferent situations in the house, the evening of. the 
♦acddenf; that he bad boots oain^thc evening wi^eji 
he -^called -first; but 'not when he w^ called hi a^ ^ 
Surgeon ; that between- half past five and six 'iiew:9 
with Jab. Blight, and the .priscmeir rodje; isitQ th^i y^mdj 
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he was then booted ; that he was called in as a Sur- 
jgeon and arrived before nine o'clock ; the prisoner 
met him between the door of the parlour and the bed 
on which Mr. Blight was lying; that he told him 
what had happened, and pointed out Mr. Blight to 
him ; that all the assistance which Mn Blight required 
he would have only from the prisoner, so much was 
he in the favour of Mr. Blight ; that the breeches he 
then had on were light poloured like his own, and 
the stockings he had on were white, he thinks they 
were ribbed stockings. 

Mary Salter says, that she washed for the prisoner ; 
that she remembers hearing of the death of Mr. 
Blight } that she had received from the prisoner his 
linen on that Monday, about eleven o^dock in the 
inonung ; that she had had his linen only once be- 
fcre, and that was at the distance of about a month ; 
that different persons stockings are marked with difr 
Anient coloured worsteds ; that she . cannot recollect 
having any white stockings from the prisoner on that 
day ; there is a pair of stockings shewn to her, she 
yays they are marked like the manner in which she 
marks them for her. new customers, but she cannot 
say she marked these in particular ; that the linen she 
haid from, the prisoner on the Monday, was foul upon 
the Tuesday, and was washed on the Wednesday, and 
afterwards delivered to him, so that you do not get 
these stockings identified by this woman, or to 4iave 
come to her from the hands of the prisoner. 

Mr. Stafford is then called, he says he found a pair 
of stockings, which were produced by him, in a closet 
in the prisoner's bed-room i That they were folded 
up, and one of them turned over, having exactly the 
j^pearance of a pair of clean stockings ; that the hard<- 
iiess on the inside induced him to open them, and he 
found the feet in the state in which they are now ; 
that the upper part was very dean though now it ap- 
pearrs dirty \ that the room in which he found them 
was that over the counting-house and privy, which is 
proved by the other witnesses to have been his 
foom \ there are no initials on the stockings 



On his croBS examination he says, that he made thU 
discovery upon the 30th of September, so that from the 
28d to the SOth, a whole week, they must have re- 
mained there j the evidence upon this point amounts 
to this, that a pair of stockings were found in his 
room in a situation in which one should not at all ex- 
pect to have found them ; that they had about them 
the marks of a person having been walking without 
his shoes, where there was a great deal of mud, 
and it is said, that that mud was of the sort which 
lay a good deal about this yard, amd these are the 
sort oi stockings which Mr Jones saw the prisoner 
wear between eleven and twelve that evening. 

Richard Murch was then called, and he Speaks to a 
remarkable circumstance. He says that he was employ- 
ed to 'search this privy on Wednesday, the second day 
after Mr- Blight's death ; that he found a ramrod of 
a pistol in the trunk which led to the vault, about 
two inches stuck in the soil, and there was wadding 
to the worm end of it, the rest of the ramrod was 
perfectly clean ; that there was nothing in that place 
which looked as if any person having a looseness had 
been there, but more to the contrary ; that he saw 
the prisoner at the time of the examinations before 
the Coroner, his sister was there also j that some one 
was speaking to the prisoner's sister, and the prisoner 
called her on one side, and said, '' Sarah, have not 
such and such Gentlemen been asking you questions?* 
that their names were mentioned, but he does noj 
recollect them ; that she answered, *' Yes :" upon 
which he said, " Be cautious of what you say; the 
report is of me, but they can bring no proof against 
me/' That when he found this ramrod the prisoner 
was at the Acorn ; that this was the first time he had 
been there, and he had not heard whether there were 
reports against the prisoner or not. Upon some ques- 
tions from me it turns out, that the place was of this 
description J that the soil which he says was very hard, 
operated as the bottom of a pan, and kept from sink- 
ing or falling any thing from the top, that it could 
find no passage. This witness also says, that if a 
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person iuut been several times on the Monday rnaking 
li$e of this place, who was affected with a looseness^ 
he is nble, from his experience, to say, that he must 
have perceived it ; he certainly went there so late as 
eight or nine o'clock on the Monday, according to the 
testimony of one or two of the witnesses ; and this 
workman says, that if any person had been evea 
once, much more if he had been there more than 
once, having a looseness, it is impossible but that h& 
must have discovered it in the soil, and that no per- 
son in that situation could have made use of thi^ 
plfce, for that there wxs nothing that indicated a pfr« 
son having been distressed in the way in which the 
prisoner states he was, but quite the contrary* 

Mary Smith says, that she was servant at the Brown 
Bear, where these persons were waiting to be called in 
their turns for the purpose of examination ; that the 
prisoner asked her how the servant was, me^jufig 
Hester Kitchener, and desired her to take a ^ias^ pf 
wine tp her, and to give his compliments and tell h^t 
pot to fret, for that they only kept hqr confine4 to 
frighten her, to see whether she would alter her 
5tory. 

Then Mr. Graham is produced and ho ^ves .you 
the examinations. 

. Gentlemen, not to weary you too mvcK with these 
examinations : I think I can take upon m^ to repeat 
whaJt is the substance of them. There is, first, an ac« 
count of the transaction of the 15th of July^ which 
he represents as an entire settlement of all accounts 
whatever, and .that in consequence of it the deeds had 
teen delivered over tp him, and he had then began 
business on his own account : The next is with respect 
to this note ; he says, that neyer was a true not^" at 
^], but entirely a fabrication suggested by Blight; 
that Blight was no way interested Jn it, but. that 
Blight who. had no cash himself at Willis and Perd* 
val'i^ thought it would be a good, expedient, and ad« 
vised the prisoner to send this fictitious 1 000/. .draft 
in for the purpose of vapouring an4 making some 
better figure in Willis ajxd Pcjrcivars books. Now, 
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what better figure such a draft could' have enabled 
the account to make, it seems very difficult for aiiy 
mortal mail to find out ; if Mrs. Blight tells you the. 
truth, it was, on the contrary, considered to be a 
d bill, and payment was expected upon it by Mr, 
^ jbt, and, in corroboration of that, Mr. Graham 
t^ y ou^ that the prisoner was ordered not to come 
back without the payment of this bill. 
. This is th^ whole of the case on the part of the Pro- 
secution.. 

Qentlemejii, the substance of the defence o£ the pri- 
soner, as well as I could take it, was this. In the first 
plfice, ^hat the destruction of Mr. Blight would be the 
ruin of himself J certainly the trade might not go on 
with th6 same prosperity as if Mr. Blight had Uved ; 
but you will reco&ect, that the representatives of 
l^ight^ niight have carried on this trade on the same 
terms as it he ,had lived. It appears to have been 
^Kight's intention, not. to have concerned hunself as he 
had done, in the business ; but to take this very active 
young m^n in, who had ingratiated himself very much 
with him : and in all human probability, he proposed 
to take him in, in order that the prisoner might take 
the labour oflFhis shoulders, by undertaking the active 
conduct of this business ; so that if he had paid this 
1000/. or made them believe that he had paid it, the 
business would have been carried on, by the Executors 
afnd hinasetf. It certainly 'does not necessarily follow, 
thzl that business would have been broken up, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Blight's death. The defenqe then 
goes on to state, that a dispute about tythes, was the 
X^U9^ of his selling an estate in Devonshire : we have 
however, no evidence of his having had any such 
estate whatever. He then insists upon advances made 
to Mr. Blight j and insists upon it, that Mrs. Blight 
knew of 'those advances. Mrs. Blight , however, swears 
^re^tly to the contrary y and insists upon his owing 
this ipoo/. at the time of her husband's death. He 
^itKar ini^td upcm there being a valid purchase, on 
ikstJ^Sih of July, of Mr. Blight's whole property ; that 
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there was an actual and valid assi^ment ; and t^t the 
deeds were delivered over to him at that time : but 
Mrs, Blight insists uix)n itthey never were delivered,but 
remained in that same tin box in which they were first 
deposited, until the 27th day of September. He says» 
that this 1000/ composed no part oi the capital at all ;r 
but was mere cash to go into Mr. Blight's pocket ; hav- 
ing no connexion with the business, and not to be so 
much as brought into the trade. The contrary ap- 
pears from all the rest of the evidence, and by the 
agreement itself; from which it appears^ that 250/. 
was paid, as part of the i2S0L which was to be the 
purchase money, for the one third share of the business ; 
but of which the 1000/. had not been paid ; he says, 
that the circumstances respecting the cheeky were 
known to Mrs. Blight ; and he still persists m that 
statement, that it was a -matter merely to keep up ap> 
pearances, and which was never considered at all as va- 
lid money ; that i^e knew that this was concerted be- 
tween Mlt, Blight and himself. — You have heard the 
account she has given, which is very different. 

Gentlemen, the prisoner has called to his character, 
two or three witnesses, who have known him for the 
last two years and a half, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Slee says, that he has known him about two 
years and a half; and that he has never known any 
thing amiss of him. 

Mr. Huffam says, that he has known him about 
three years; that every tiling he heard from Mr. 
Blight of him was honourable ; that he knows notMng 
but what he heard from Mr. Blight. 

Mr. Poole says, that he has not known him inti<^ 
mately, but only by dealing at the yard ; he consider^ 
ed him to be a careful, industrious man ; and humane 
in making a bargain with his workmen. 

Now, Gentlemen,uponthe wholb ofthis e\idence,y0U 
are in the first place, to consider with yourselves whe« 
ther you are satisfied with respect to this 1 GOO/, note ; 
whether there was or was not, a complete deception 
carried on^upon Mr. BUght with respect to that j wiie« 
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ther there was not in Mr. Blight's mind, a perfect per^ 
suasion, that this 1000/. a part of the consideration for 
a third of the trade, was good and effective money ; 
and would actually be paid as part of the considera- 
tion. The evidence, in that respect, seems to be ex* 
tremely clear ; and in no way to be affected by the 
suggestion, that Mr. Blight was desirous of keeping up 
a foolish appearance ; not with his own cash, at his 
own bankers, but with respect to the prisoner*s cash^ 
at his bankers. If you think that that is so, then the 
next question is, does any man deceive in this manner, 
time after time, without some ulterior object in view ; 
and then the question will be, whether he had the ul- 
terior object of destroying this Gentleman. 

The next step in the business is, the transaction upon 
the 19th ; now^ that consists of these circumstances. He 
himself orders the windowto be shut, at an earlier hour 
than usual, namely, at half past six. The effect of that win- 
dow being shut, would be, that no one could see whe- 
ther any one was or was not sitting in the room, when 
the pistol was fired at the window. It is proved, that 
it was impossible that any one could see the light 
from the outside. Now we must suppose, that if a 
stranger had shot off this pistol, it must have been 
either a man who knew the state of the family at that 
time, or did not ; if he did not know the divided state 
of the family, he must think that Mr. and Mrs. Blight 
and the prisoner were all in the ht)UvSe together ; and 
that the maid might be passing, or visitors have come 
in. If you suppose he could not know whether any 
body was in the room or not ; or not knowing who 
was in the room, you suppose him to have fired this 
pistol, taking the chance of whom it might strike, it 
seems to be a very inexpert way, that any person in- 
tending to take away the life of any particular indi- 
vidual, should fire through the window shutter, and 
take the chance of that individual being iir the seat in 
whith he usually sat, or near it, when it was impos- 
sible that he should know whether he or any otlier 
person, or what person, was in the room ; and it lie 
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was, could not tell in what part of the room he might 
hs^pen to be. 

If tliat person knew that the prisoner alone was in 
the house, how should he know that he was gone to 
sit in Mr. Blight's chair, the window shutters being 
shut ; he could not see whether he or any one was 
there or not. It should appear, from the firing be- 
ing towards the situation in which Mr. Blight sat when 
at home, the design must have been to fire at Mr. 
Blight, and not at the prisoner ; but if you suppose 
this was all a stratagem, every thing' seems to have 
been correspondent to the purpose. Mr. and Mrs. 
flight were out of the way, at Margate ; the maid 
wa3 sent out for oysters ; the coast was perfecdy clear ; 
^nd even if there was a candle in the room it could 
not be seen whether he was there or not ; that fact 
geenas to make it somewhat unaccountable that it 
should be a stranger who can have fired this pistol ; 
then there is added to that, a negative of its being any 
other person than the prisoner, by the witnesses who 
have stated, that they were so situated at the moment, 
that they heard the pistol fired oflf, that no person 
could have come over the paling, without their having 
observed it ; and that with respect to a part of the 
paling, it was so very slender that they coiJd not have 
gone over without breaking it ; and that no such 
breaking appeared upon the palings. 

Then the third step is the fact itself j with respect 
to that, I have already observed to you, that the door 
when he went out of this place, was certainly left 
open, which might be to afford an opportunity of his 
returning quickly, for the purpose charged by this in-? 
dictment. You find that there was no anxiety what- 
ever with respect to making any search, or making 
any enquiry, or any of that sort of bustle, which it is 
to be expected will shew itself upon such an occasion, 
in one who had so much regard for the deceased as the 
prisoner expressed. Then you have it from the same 
sort of evidence as that respecting the former occasion, 
that |xo person \v^s seen to go from the ho\ise j none 
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whatever. One should almost have expected the pei*^ 
son who had shot Mr. Blight, if a stranger, must have 
been seen by the prisoner himself, on his return from 
the privy; you find also, that in this necessary to 
which he says he had frequent resort, there is not the 
least appearance of any man having resorted there, in 
the circumstances in which he stated himself to be. 
You find that there is an instrument for charging a 
pistol, not exposed to view, but intended to be con- 
cealed; namely, the ramrod, sticking in the soil; we 
know, that there is some small diiOEtculty in returning a 
ramrod into the small circle which receives it in a pis- 
tol ; and it appears probable, that a person in a hurry 
might stick it in this place, or in the first place he caiiief 
to, and go on with the pistol to perpetrate his pur- 
pose. You find that there were stockings, such as he 
was seen with between eleven and twelve that night, 
afterwards discovered, all over mud, in the closet of 
the room in which he slept. 

Now in opposition to this, there is the demeanor of 
the prisoner in other respects. That demeanor con-*' 
sists in his having shewn considerable attention to Mr. 
Blight, during the whole time after he received the 
shot, till he actually expired. But that might be part 
of that hypocritical mode of conducting himself, 
which formed a part of the plan imputed to him. To 
be sure, if that attention was ingenuous and sincere, it 
goes against the idea of his being himself the very hand 
that Occasioned the death ; but we do certainly know, 
that these things are sometimes concerted with great 
art ; and carried on so as to deceive the persons who 
have been present. 

Gentlemen, you are to decide tipon the whole of 
the circumstances ; whether you are satisfied that thi^ 
was a transaction on the part of the prisoner, which 
wa? bottomed in fraud originally ; which was carried 
on by the entire deception of Mr. Blight ; and ended 
at last in his murder ; taking into consideration the 
evidence of Hester Kitchener, with respect to the space 
of time that was necessary for the prisoner to have 
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come from the necessary (where she says she heard 
him, and in the counting house) to the apartment 
where Mr. Blight was ; and to have been the person 
who actually fired that [»stoL If you shall be of opi- 
nion that this case is fabricated, it is the most long- 
headed, and the best constructed case that one can pos- 
8U)Iy conceive ; but many of the circumstances are un- 
accounted for, unless upon the supposition of his guilt ; 
you ^ill consider whether they are or are not satisfac- 
tory to you. The nature of circumstantial evidence 
being this^ that the whole body of it must be such, 
that you must be satisfied there is no rational mode of 
accounting for those circumstances^ but upon the sup- 
position that the prisoner is guilty. If you think that 
there is any rational mode ot accounting for those cir- 
cumstances ; that there is the least tolerable degree of 
probability, by which they may be accounted for, con- 
sistently with the innocence of the prisoner ; then it is 
evidence of that nature which will not warrant vou In 
the conviction of the prisoner. You will take the 
whole into your consideration, and determine as you 
shall think consistent with the truth of the case. 

The Jury retired for ten minutes, and then brought 
in the firisoiier — Guilty. 



Lord Chuf Baron Macdonald« 

Richard P^tch, 

T>- . You have been tried by a most attentive and most 
considerate jury. In pronouncing the verdict of 
Guilty upon you, they have found, that you began this 
practice in fraud; that you continued it in ingrati- 
tude ; and terminated it in the murder of your friend 
and benefactor. More need not — ^more cannot be said. 
It remains only for me to pass the sentence of the law 
upon you. That you be taken from this place to the 
place from whence you cafne j and that on Monday 
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morning next, you be taken to the place of execution ; 
that you be hanged by the neck until you are dead ; 
and that your body be then delivered to the surgeons 
for dissection. And may the Akriighty have mercy 
on your soul. 



i 



The prisoner was executed on Tuesday the 8th of 
April, and his body was delivered to the Surgeons to 
be anatomized. 
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